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Notes of the Week 


HE narrow majority of the Government on 


Wednesday evening in the division on the — 


Pensions Amendment is at once a _ warn- 
ing and an indication. As a warning it simply 
underlines what we have been constantly saying 
in these columns as to the necessity for watchfulness on 
the part of the Conservative members in the House of 
Commons. But it is more than this. It seems to us, 
taken together with the unfortunate shuffling about 
Housing policy and the undignified election tactics in 
connexion with Ministers without seats in Parliament, 


, to be an indication of a certain slackness of staff work 


on the part of the Government machine. Some kind of 
tactical direction, such as Lord Younger is a master of, 
seems to us to be very clearly required. 


A DIFFICULT POSITION 

There is little change in the situation in the 
Ruhr. The French continue to be hopeful that the 
resistance they have met with will soon be worn down. 
Germany, on her side, seems as determined as ever to 
meet every move of France by some counter-move 
which, for the moment at all events, checks and holds 
up the development of the plans of the occupation 
authorities. This process has led to the extension of 
the French operations in the Ruhr. The position, 
especially as regards the railways, remains extremely 
difficult. Acts of sabotage are still numerous, and have 
their natural effect in the further disorganization of all 
the lines of traffic. Coal is being produced in quantities 
even smaller than before, and little is moved whether 
into Belgium or France. Meanwhile the army of occu- 


pation, which was put some time ago at 40,000 men, has 
been largely increased—it is said to have been doubled— 


and the costs of the adventure are mounting up con- 
siderably. England can do nothing until the French 
have realized the impossibility of the position, when 
she must bé ready to help them out of it. 


UNPRODUCTIVE PLEDGES 

As M. Poincaré has stood forward as the protagonist 
of the policy of ‘‘ productive pledges,” as in the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr, it was no wonder that he delayed 
as long as possible making his statement to the 
Commission of Foreign Affairs of the Chamber on 
the results so far obtained, since these results could 
give little gratification. He spoke of the difficulties the 
French had encountered, as was shown by the fact that 
they had been forced to expel a thousand German 
officials, and he admitted that the army of occupation 
was costing three times as much money as against what 
the troops would have cost had they remained in France, 
though it had been alleged that the cost would be no 
more. He stated that about nine-tenths of the produc- 
tion of the Ruhr was now under French controi. But 
the net gain to France at present is that she has received 
only about 15,000 tons of coal—which is just about the 
quantity she would have obtained in half a day under 
the former Reparations regime. Throughout his state- 
ment M. Poincaré spoke as if the occupation of the 
Ruhr had a purely economic object, though few people 
in France or elsewhere now take that view. It is this 
that gives its deepest importance to the controversy, 
which is still unresolved as we write, concerning the 
Cologne area under British occupation. 


THE NAVY AND THE AIR 


We should like to call attention to a somewhat 
unsatisfactory state of affairs with regard to the Air 
Service and the Navy. There seems to be no decided 
policy as to what are to be the relations between these 
two great branches of our defence services. We would 
urge upon the Government the extreme importance of 
making sure that no departmental jealousy is allowed 
to impair the efficiency of a Naval organization which 
now must include aeroplanes in its armoury. It seems 
to us absolutely essential that air units used for ‘‘ spot- 
ting ’’ and reconnaissance purposes with the Fleet must 
be an integral part of the Fleet, and their personnel, 
therefore, must be drawn from the Navy itself. The 
duty of the Air Ministry in time of peace should be 
largely one of research, training, and organization ; 
above all, the building up of a kind of skeleton service 
which in time of war could be rapidly expanded both as 
to material and personnel. We hope to deal with this 
subject more fully in an article next week. 


WAITING ON ANGORA 


Optimism would appear to be fairly general concern- 
ing ‘the prospects of a settlement with the Turks, and 
we sincerely hope it will not be falsified. Both Mustafa 
Kemal and Ismet Pashas are at Angora, where the 
National Assembly has gone into secret session to hear 
Ismet’s report of the proceedings at Lausanne and to 
consider the Peace Treaty. Much evidently will depend 
on the moderating influences these two Turkish leaders 
can exercise on the extremist elements, who make 
no secret of their dissatisfaction with the treaty, and 
who, it may readily be supposed, will have the support 
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of the Bolshevists. Treaties with Soviet Russia are 
known to exist which give the Bolshevist envoy, 
Araloff, a clever intriguer, a considerable lever. The 
outcome will probably be that the Angora Govern- 
ment will bring forward some counter-proposals re- 
garding the Peace Treaty, and more particularly its 
economic provisions, which were the. ostensible cause 
of the break-up at Lausanne. As it happens, these 
provisions are more the care of France and Italy than 
of Britain. 


IRAQ 

The Prime Minister’s statement in the House of 
Commons on .Tuesday respecting Mesopotamia, or 
Iraq, is one to which, as things stand, no exception 
can be taken. Touching the Liberal amendment, he 
was quite right in saying that everybody agreed with 
it in its declaration that there should be a drastic 
curtailing of British commitments in that country, but 
he was equally right in maintaining that the present 
is not the moment for making any change of policy. 
Until Angora has come to a decision about the 
Lausanne Peace Treaty, evacuation, whether partial 
or general, is impossible of consideration. It is the 
uncertainty as to what the Turks will do that really 
governs the situation just now, as everyone must 
admit. For the rest, Mr. Bonar Law showed that the 
Government retains an open mind. In all the circum- 
stances it was not surprising that he suggested that 
the amendment should be withdrawn, but the opposi- 
tion persisted—with the result that the Government 
had a handsome majority of 106 votes. 


THE GOVERNMENT HOUSING POLICY 

The carrying out, at whatever date is decided on, of 
the proposals of Lord Onslow’s Committee will not be 
popular among the large class of privileged persons 
who at present inhabit rent-restricted houses. That is 
why Lord Eustace Percy, who was a member of the 
Committee, describes it as ‘‘ a test of courage.’’ It 
is like swallowing a dose of nasty medicine and should 
probably best be done at one gulp. The middle class 
tenants only amount to about ten per cent. of the 
whole number and have enjoyed protection for a shorter 
period than the working-class tenants. We do not 
quite understand why the Committee should have 
chosen the former to be decontrolled next June. But 
we do understand that it embarrasses Sir Arthur 
Griffith-Boscawen at Mitcham. Why make these in- 
vidious distinctions between different classes of tenants 
instead of lumping them all together and giving them 
one year’s notice that their privilege will then cease? 
We feel confident that the confusion and hardship will 
be far less than people imagine. If we had listened 
to the theorist we should hardly yet have demobilized 
our army to a peace-footing, or turned the allotment 
holders out of Kensington Gardens. 


HOUSE BUILDING 


Our real interest in getting rid of the Rent Restric- 
tion Acts as soon as possible arises from our anxiety 
that private enterprise, which, as the Prime Minister 
has frequently reminded us, built 95 per cent. of our 
houses before the war, should get started again. We 
therefore welcome the expert views of the National 
Federation of House Builders. They have opportunely 
reminded us that before the war the building industry 
received twenty-four millions sterling per annum from 
the investing public. When subsidies were granted to 
local authorities to build houses and let them at less 
than economic rents this source of capital rapidly dried 


up. The private builder will never be able to compete , 


with the State-aided public authority. But it is just 
because Parliament has paralysed the private builder 
by locking up his existing capital and cutting him off 
from fresh sources of supply that the social reformer 
obtains some slender show of reason in asking to be 
allowed to step into the gap. He now has the folly 
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to demand that he should be enabled to make up the 
production of houses that the war arrested for four 
years and the State hindered for almost another four 
years, before private enterprise is again given jt; 
chance. On those lines we may have very interesting 
by-elections, but we shan’t get houses. 


L’ETAT, C’EST MOI 

There surely has never been a greater autocrat than 
Signor Mussolini. With regard to foreign policy he 
has put himself on record so that no one can fail to 
understand what he means and why he acts as he does, 
Concerning Italy’s participation in the Ruhr advep. 
ture, he explains it simply by stating that as Italy 
must have coal, the best way of getting that coal was 
to join with France, who, in return, sees to it that 
Italy gets the coal she wants, even if France has to go 
without it. But it is with respect to domestic policy 
that Signor Mussolini shows himself more explicit, 
Never before has L’état, c’est moi been proclaimed 
with more imperial assurance. He told the Chamber 
the other day that so far as internal affairs were con- 
cerned there was nothing for it to discuss. ‘‘ What is 
done,’’ said. he, ‘‘ is done by my express and direct 
wish, and in obedience to my definite orders.’’ And 
he told the Socialists and others who desired to make 
war on Fascismo, which he identified with the State, 
that he would make short work of them. But for the 
moment most Italians seem to be in love with Signor 
Mussolini and his methods—which is perhaps not alto- 
gether astonishing, seeing how invertebrate were some 
of his predecessors. 


A DANGEROUS SITUATION 

The question of Memel and its territory has been 
settled (as we indicated in our last issue would be the 
case) by placing them under the sovereignty of Lithu- 
ania, with some reservations. One of these provides for 
an autonomous administration of the district, and 
another makes Memel itself a free port. The settlement 
appears to us to be a good one, inasmuch as it satis- 
fies the claims of Lithuania without neglecting other 
interests concerned. Owing to conflicting reports it 
is difficult to say what precisely is happening in the 
Vilna neutral zone. It is true that there have been 
clashes between the Lithuanians and the Poles, but so 
far there does not seem to have been fighting on any 
considerable scale. The situation, however, is dan- 
gerous, because of the deep-seated antagonism of the 
two peoples, and it is to be hoped that the Council 
of the League of Nations, to which both Poland and 
Lithuania have appealed to intervene to prevent a con- 
tinuance of the struggle, will act with something of 
the same promptness that it showed in dealing with the 
disputes over the Aaland Islands and over Albania— 
disputes which were settled with commendable speed. 


EMPIRE COMMUNICATIONS 


We regret that the Government has not so far seen 
its way to come to a decision on the question of 
Empire wireless, though it is a vital matter, both for 
this country and for the Empire at large. We are of 
course well aware that the Government has constantly 
before it many very serious, difficult, and necessarily 
distracting matters; here, however, is a question, the 
dealing with which is not only long overdue but has 
become extremely urgent. In a Note in a previous 
issue we stated that one of the Dominions, tired of the 
protracted delay, had determined to take action inde- 
pendently. In Tuesday’s Times there was an adver- 
tisement inviting tenders, on the part of the Australian 
Government, for the erection of a,modern high-power 
wireless station in Australia, designed for direct com- 
munication with England, and for the provision of a 
suitable corresponding station in England. Further 
provision is required for communication with Canada 
by means of a high speed duplex station in that 
Dominion. No doubt the attention of the Government 
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and of the Post Office authorities has been drawn to 
this advertisement, and we trust it may lead them to 
take the whole matter up at once. 


AN IMMIGRATION POLICY FOR CANADA 

Convinced as we are that Empire migration is not 
only a remedy for over-population and unemployment 
in the United Kingdom, but is absolutely essential for 
the building-up of the Empire, we confess that it has 
come on us with a shock of disappointment to find that 
under the Empire Settlement Act the total number of 
persons approved for the grant of assisted passages 
to Canada has been only 130. On the other hand, 
Australia and New Zealand between them have had 
upwards of 11,000 persons approved for the grant, 
which, of course, is a much better record, and is ac- 
counted for by the fact that Australia and several of 
her States have made very considerable efforts to take 
advantage of the Act, whereas Canada has done very 
little in that way. The figures mentioned above are 
quoted from a reply by Mr. Ormsby-Gore to a question 
in the House of Commons put by Sir J. Norton- 
Griffiths, who was assured, in answer to a supple- 
mentary question, that the machinery to work the Act 
was complete at this end. The fault, therefore, must 
lie elsewhere. It is satisfactory to know from speeches 
made in the Canadian Parliament that Canada has 
decided on a much stronger immigration policy than 
she has had during the last two or three years. 


THE ABUSE OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 

Mr. Winston Churchill is almost as distinguished a 
writer as he is a statesman. He is nearer to Macaulay 
than to Chatham, and that is why we are peculiarly 
sorry that he should descend to embellishing what 
appears otherwise to be a memorable and eloquent con- 
tribution to the history of the War with extracts from 
secret documents that are neither available to the 
public nor even to the historian. It would appear that 
the Prime Minister feels such action is not strictly 
compatible with a Privy Councillor’s oath. Mr. 
Churchill evidently wants to have the advantages of 
both worlds—to be an actor on the stage of history 
and then to be his own historian; to be the model and 
the painter; to be “neas and Virgil. This is doubt- 
less very pleasant and exciting, but it is wrong; and 
in a Privy Councillor very wrong. Moreover, there is 
money in it. It helps one’s sales. Though, of course, 
we know this last consideration would not exist for 
Mr. Churchill, has he considered what a pernicious 
example he is setting to Privy Councillors who are 
really poor men? 


SCOPE FOR RESEARCH 


Sir Alfred Yarrow’s gift of £100,000 for scientific 
research is splendidly generous, and his choice of the 
Royal Society as his agent should ensure both the wise 
application of the fund and the closer association of that 
distinguished, but perhaps rather too academic, body 
with practical work. Nothing could be further from 
our intention than any belittlement of his gift when we 
suggest that the scope for research of other kinds is 
vast and invites the munificence of other wealthy men. 
“What song the Sirens sang and what name Ulysses 
assumed when he hid himself among women” are 
inquiries we scarcely expect to see endowed, or included 
in the terms of reference of a Royal Commission, and 
after recent experience we have no hope of result from 
investigation of the reasons for the bestowal of certain 
peerages, @aronetcies, and knighthoods. But research 


directed towards the discovery of how far Communism 
depends for its propaganda on capitalists, or what con- 
sumption per head of wood-alcohol is the condition of 
keeping a country ‘‘ dry,” would usefully diminish pub- 
lic ignorance in a few of the many respects in which it is 
intolerably great. 


EGYPTIAN OUTRAGES 


We are glad to note that Lord Allenby continues to 
pursue that firmness of policy on which we commented 
last week. The numerous outrages perpetrated on 
British subjects in Egypt had gone far too long un- 
punished, and as it seemed impossible to bring the 
criminals to justice in the ordinary way, he hit on the 
plan of imposing heavy fines on the districts in which 
the outrages occurred with the palpable concurrence 
of their inhabitants. Thus, he fined a part of Cairo— 
the Geziret Badran quarter—600 a fortnight ago, 
because, though many persons in that area witnessed a 
shooting outrage, they failed to detain the culprit or 
otherwise to assist the authorities. As another out- 
rage has since occurred in the same district, Lord 
Allenby has fined it a further heavy amount. The 
general need of firm dealing in Egypt is also shown by 
a recent proclamation issued by the extremists calling 
on the Egyptians to fight the British. How tired we 
are of repeating that firmness is necessary, if we are 
not to see Egypt become another Ireland ! 


AN ABSURDITY 

What in the world are we doing, in this day and year 
of time, with a public official called a Hop-Controller? 
Old-fashioned people who think that in these days 
dancing is rather overdone may be tempted to suppose 
that this functionary has something to do with the 
regulation of fox-trots and other measures that strike 
them as fantastic or exotic. He is really concerned, 
however, with hops of quite another sort—the hops 
that go to make beer—the hop industry; but, to say 
the least of it, he is as unnecessary a figure in the hop 
industry as he would be in the dancing world, which 
general good taste soon brings to its bearings. The 
Hop-Controller is a survival from the war, but his use- 
fulness has quite gone, and it is high time that he dis- 
appeared. No reader of the SaturpDay will suspect us 
for a moment of not being most anxious for the 
renewed prosperity of agriculture in all its forms, but 
we are perfectly certain that Controllers will not give 
any real assistance. In any case, to judge from the 
debate in the House of Lords on Tuesday, it seems 
that Hop Control has failed to give satisfaction to 
anybody. The plain truth is that till the consumption 
of beer has again reached something like the normal, 
fewer hops will have to be grown, and no Controller, 
however clever, can make any difference. 


Greedy Corner 


ONE DINNER A DAY 


In early Victorian or earlier days there was a chaplain 
attached to the Old Bailey whose sense of duty impelled 
him to attend at, and to partake of, both the dinners 
served for judges, who came to table in two batches, the 
one at three o’clock and the other at five. That con- 
scientious chaplain has been censured by people who, 
though they eat only one dinner by that name a day, 
quite frequently indulge also in a late supper having 
very much the character of a dinner. Supper after the 
theatre, or in the early morning at a dance, is, or could 
be, a delightful thing. It should, however, be distinc- 
tively supper. To our mind, soup at supper is of prime 
importance for its restorative qualities, but it should be 
delicate and of specially attractive appearance. Cold 
consommés of the daintest kind, such as the pretty con- 
sommé aux pailletes d’or or consommé Madrilene or 
consommé au vin de Chypre, are particularly to be 
recommended. Fish should be equally delicate, poached 
filet of sole or the like; quails or other birds, with per- 
haps an excellent ham mousse, should suffice, butcher’s 
meat being excluded; and the sweet should be such as 
no one is likely to have had at dinner. Directions and 
suggestions may be had on application accompanied by 
a coupon and a stamped addressed envelope. 
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THE RIGHT AND THE WRONG LEAGUE 


T was, of course, inevitable that the House of 
] Commons should have refused its assent to the 

joint Asquith-Lloyd George amendment to the 
Address, proposing that the British Government should 
counter what was bluntly described as the French 
‘‘ aggression’’ in the Ruhr, by referring the whole 
settlement of Germany’s reparations-debt to the 
League of Nations. Even Lord Robert Cecil found 
himself compelled to vote against it. The technical 
plea that every amendment to the Address is a vote 
of want of confidence in’ the Government was, no 
doubt, an excellent excuse in his case. But, how- 
ever sad may have been the sight of the ‘‘ Savonarola 
of the League,’’ as Mr. Lloyd George afterwards 
taunted him, doffing the sombre garments of the 
preaching friar and joining the gay throng on the 
Treasury bench, this was not the real reason behind 
the rejection of the proposal. There never was any 
Parliamentary substance in it at all except as a 
mechanical device on the part of the Whips of the two 
wings of the Liberal Party for formally reuniting them 
in debate on something—in fact, on anything that could 
superficially bring their rival leaders upon a common 
platform. Nobody knew this better than Mr. Lloyd 
George, who now seems to be trying to pose as a 
greater champion of the League than Lord Robert. 
The ex-Premier himself had proposed to the French 
Government only last August that the solution of the 
reparations problem should be referred to the League 
of Nations. The French Government then returned a 
flat refusal. Everybody knows that France to-day 
would not merely reject it again but would regard a 
repetition of the proposal by us, after her national 
pride has been involved in the occupation of the Ruhr, 
as a deliberate act of hostility. This had been made 
perfectly clear from Paris before the debate took 
place, and it did not need any emphasis from» Mr. 
Bonar Law—though, as usual, he did not mince 
matters—for the House of Commons to realize, as 
British public opinion does, that this objection by itself 
was absolutely final. We are certainly not going to 
do an ‘‘ unfriendly act ’’ to France. 

What perhaps is still not so clear is that the refusal 
of France is a no less final demonstration of the un- 
workable character of the machinery represented by 
the League for settling vital differences between the 
Great Powers when one of them is really in earnest. 
Any illusions, however, on that score may just as well 
be shed now, once for all. When the Covenant of 
the League of Nations was incorporated in the Peace 
Treaty of 1919, it was with the idealistic expectation 
that just such an international difference as this might 
be submitted for its arbitrament. A good many of us 
were sceptical about that possibility from the first. 
The French procedure in occupying the Ruhr in search 
of reparations, contrary to our wishes, has turned 
scepticism into certainty. The League of Nations is 
not, and cannot be, competent to solve a first-class in- 
ternational problem when one of the Great Powers 
has a policy of its own and objects to any interference. 
It would, no doubt, have been agreeable to us if France 
had been willing to refer the whole reparations ques- 
tion to the League, but she is not. And in so far as 
any hopes may have been entertained that the exist- 
ence of the League would strengthen our own hands 
in such a case of embarrassment for British foreign 
policy as this—for the greatest of our interests is still 
peace, as it always has been—Great Britain must re- 
gretfully abandon them. 

It is with this conviction that we desire to underline 
the wise words spoken in The Times last Monday with 
reference to the urgent need for an early Conference 
of the Dominion Prime Ministers in London, for a full 
and frank discussion of British foreign policy. As we 
said last week, it is a disturbing thought that, since 
the Armistice, we have lost the two main supports on 
which Great Britain then imagined it could rely in 


dealing with the reconstruction of Europe after the 
war—first the practical co-operation of the Uniteg 
States, and next our close accord with France. Noy 
the hopes rested on the League of Nations are gone 
too. But the League of the British Empire remains 
If we require to have our hands strengthened in matters 
of foreign policy, the League of the British Common. 
wealth of Nations should be a source of power for ys 
both moral and material, in ways far more effective 
than any appeal to the jerry-built International League 
at Geneva. A great deal has happened in the worlq 
since the last Imperial Conference in 1921. New 
Governments have meanwhile come into being jp 
Canada and Australia. Mr. Bonar Law has already 
invited Dominion delegates to an Economic Confer. 
ence. But to-day the embarrassments of British foreign 
policy are, somewhat unexpectedly, overshadowing the 
importance even of the economic development of the 
Empire; and there have been indications—notably in 
the reception of Mr. Lloyd George’s surprise appeal 
to the Dominion Governments at the moment’ of the 
Near East crisis last year—that they are not quite as 
closely followed in the Overseas Dominions as they 
ought to be if the full power represented in the 
solidarity of the British Commonwealth of Nations is 
to be brought to bear on our international problems, 

We agree, therefore, with The Times that the state of 
Europe, in view of the new turn given to our relations 
with France, calls for a meeting of all the chief repre- 
sentatives of the British Empire in London at the 
earliest possible date, so that the moral force of the 
whole Commonwealth may be mustered behind us in a 
common foreign policy. We have arrived at a point 
in our partnership with France, at which, if we may 
use a figure of speech from the game of bridge, our 
hands do not “ fit.”’ An appeal to the League of 
Nations would only have been a ‘‘ take-out from weak- 
ness ’’; one to the League of the Empire will be a 
take-out from strength.’’ 


EAST OF SUEZ 


\ K y E briefly indicated in a Note last week the 
inevitability, little suspected here, of the trans- 
fer of responsibility for Indian defence 
from British to Indian agencies, and our com- 
ments had not been forty-eight hours in print 
when news came of an_ initial experiment in 
that direction—the Indianization (that is to say, 
the officering by Indians) of eight units of the 
Army. With the experiment itself we are not now 
concerned. Its success, which is rather improbable, 
would but hasten, and its failure would but delay, a 
wholesale transfer which is made inevitable by con- 
siderations other than those in the minds of Lord 
Rawlinson and his military colleagues. Whatever the 
result of the small experiment, whatever may be the 
technical verdict on it, the transfer will have to be 
completed, in ten or fifteen or twenty years, for the 
political and moral reasons we gave last week. For, 
once the devolution of civil control from British and 
bureaucratic to Indian and quasi-popular authority has 
passed beyond a certain point, it will be impossible to 
use British troops in putting down internal and violent 
protest against policies no longer British in origin. 
No doubt, in theory, it will still be possible to utilize 
British troops for defence against external enemies. 
But it is extremely doubtful whether India could afford 
the maintenance of British troops for that one pur- 
pose; it is certain that Indian politicians, inveterate 
critics of military expenditure, would strongly attack 
any such proposal; and, if there can be @egrees of 
certainty, it is even more certain that the extension of 
diarchy to military administration would be fatal to 
comradeship and to efficiency. 
Whether we like it or not, we must face the situa- 
tion and give serious thought to a development in it 
which the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of constitu- 
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tional reform has made inevitable. First, as a purely 
military matter, we must engure the safety of India 
against attacks from her North-Western Frontier. As 
the uncomprehending Indian Legislative Assembly 
was reminded in a brilliant and earnest speech by Mr. 
T. E. Moir, the history of India before the British is the 
history of invasions from the north-west, invasions 
successful in every instance simply because India was 
unable to unite against them. | It would be sacrificing 
too much on the altar of political piety to assume that 
the self-governing India we are endeavouring to create 
will have greater cohesion. But the moment we ask our- 
selves how the India of the future may be best secured 
against aggression from without, and independently of 
q large permanent British garrison maintained for that 
one purpose, we are in touch with the great, the scan- 
dalously neglected question of a system of reciprocal 
defence as between all units of the Empire lying east 
of Suez. 

It may be objected that the soreness of Indian feel- 
ing resulting from Dominion, and particularly South 
African, policy in regard to Indian immigrants makes 
co-operation for defence, or for any other purpose, 
quite impossible. We admit the existence of that 
grievance, but we find in it one of the strongest of 
secondary arguments for bringing India into a mutu- 
ally beneficial relationship with the Dominions. For 
it would certainly be an unwritten part of any such 
compact that the Dominions should mitigate their 
treatment of Indian immigrants, and that Indians 
should abate their sometimes extravagant claims to 
almost unrestricted admission. Each party having 
something to gain, and the amour propre of Indians 
being gratified by co-operation with the Dominions on 
a basis of equality, the settlement of this exceedingly 
troublesome question would almost certainly be 
achieved. 

But if a system of reciprocal defence to which India, 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand, and in a 
minor degree certain Crown Colonies, shall be parties 
is to be set up, action must not be delayed. Great 
Britain may not much longer have quite her present 
right to pledge India to such a system, and Indian 
politicians, with their inability to appreciate the im- 
portance of defence and their irritability over Dominion 
policy regarding Asiatic immigration, will assuredly 
not prove capable of negotiating such a compact as 
we have in view. British statesmanship, in consulta- 
tion with the Dominions, should act now. The initial 
commitments need not be on any but a modest scale : 
it is the principle that it is essential to establish. That 
principle once recognized, and the system of recipro- 
cal military aid, within whatever narrow limits, 
brought into operation, we should be able to see more 
or less clearly into what is, as things are, an intolerably 
obscure future. We should, among other things, be 
able to foresee the functions of whatever British garri- 
son may be kept in India, which country would then 
be treated not as an isolated item in the list of terri- 
tories to be defended, but as the centre from which 
Great Britain would conduct the defence of the whole 
Middle East and reinforce every menaced area under 
the British flag east of Suez. It is imperative that 
we should have always a very considerable British 
force in India, not only for the defence of India’s 
North-West Frontier, but also because India is an in- 
comparable training-ground for our Army. It will be 
very difficult, if not impossible, to justify under future 
Indian conditions the presence there of 70,000 or 

80,000 British soldiers unless part of that number are 
viewed as India’s expeditionary force, guaranteed to 
the Dominions east of Suez whenever they may be 
threatened, in return for their definite assurance of aid 
to India whenever she is assailed from across her bor- 
ders. It is the last word of this matter that the India 
of the future will pay for British troops if by so doing 
she attains to reciprocity in defence with the Domi- 
tions, but will not pay for British troops intended ex- 


A Pilgrim's Progress 


London, February 22, 1923 


HAT was referred to in a leading article in 

the Sarurpay Review on February 3 as the 

** Battle of Edwardes Square,’’ seems to have 
entered upon a rather sinister phase. One thought 
that all that was necessary was to awake local opinion 
to the undesirability of blotting out six houses in 
Leonard’s Terrace by the erection of a monster cinema 
theatre, sixty to eighty feet high, and of so ruining 
the amenities of Edwardes Square. But I find that the 
inhabitants need no rousing in this matter. They are 
fully awake to the complete undesirability of the enter- 
prise, and have been making vigorous protests against 
it through their proper representatives, elected mem- 
bers of the County Council and the local Member of 
Parliament. Apparently, however, that is of no avail. 
The London County Council, having housed itself in 
a grand mansion by the riverside, has apparently 
ceased to care about other people’s houses. The 
Licensing Committee which has charge of such matters 
is apparently determined to impose this quite unwanted 
cinema on Kensington, in spite of the protests of the 
residents, the protection of whose interests is part of 
the London County Council’s duty. 


+ * * 


The latest development seems to have been to hold 
meetings in private, excluding representatives of the 
Press. A gentleman named Sir Percy Simmons, who 
is the chairman of this committee, brushed aside all re- 
presentations made by those who spoke for the 
residents, as though the decision of the committee in 
favour of the scheme were a foregone conclusion. This 
is pretty scandalous. Quite apart from the practical 
question as to whether such a place of entertainment 
is desired, or whether the neighbourhood is a suitable 
one for it, is the impropriety of allowing the privacy 
and the liberties of citizens to be invaded simply be- 
cause some tradesman wishes to engage in money- 
making, and has the means to persuade the members 
of an inefficient or unduly influenced committee to fall 
in with his views. It is essentially a matter for full 
and public investigation. The proposal as it stands is 
quite intolerable, and the methods of Sir Percy 
Simmons and his committee should be very closely 
inquired into. 


* 


It is a strange thing that while we profess to 
cultivate beauty in one direction, we are always 
ready to destroy it in another. Everyone is writing 
about Christopher Wren this week, and about the 
beauty of his buildings. Yet it is proposed to celebrate 
his centenary by pulling down a number of his City 
churches. The reason alleged for this is that the 
money which could be got for them is needed to build 
churches in the suburbs. Why? People in the 
suburbs can quite afford tod build churches if they really 
want them. Moreover, there is such a thing as keep- 
ing faith with the dead benefactors, who built and 
endowed these churches in the City. They may have 
been very foolish to put them there; but they did put 
them there, and gave their money to keep them there, 
and to enable a ministry to be carried on in them. No 
one really has any right to seize them because the 
Bishop of London and some of his friends would like 
to build churches elsewhere. 


* * * 


On the other hand it is quite possible to exaggerate 
the beauty and importance of some of these buildings. 
Many of them attributed to Wren are not his work 
at all, and have no particular architectural merit. Some 


clusively for defence of the frontier. 


of them, on the other hand, and those which seem to 
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be least used as churches, have intrinsic beauty and a 
wealth of association which make them precious monu- 
ments. I am not certain, moreover, that even an 
empty and neglected church in the heart of the City 
of London is without spiritual value. The very fact 
that it seems to be of no practical use is an excellent 
corrective testimony to the kind of values that are not 
measured in money, or even in what most people call 
usefulness. And surely it is something, in the packed 
and tumultuous arena that is devoted to the most 
material activity in the world, to have a few temples of 
peace and silence where the stray person who is quaint 
enough to feel the need for it may snatch a moment for 
rest and meditation ! 


PIANO CONCERTOS 
By H. E. WorTHAM 


é6 HE effective demand for first-rate music is 
| elastic only in large towns.’’ You re-read the 
quotation, and with a sigh at the vague senten- 
tiousness of musical criticism turn to the next page. 
But your eye is quicker than your hand. It has already 
caught the name of Professor Marshall. And as a 
good Englishman who respects the science of econo- 
mics, whatever you may think about music, you read 
on—or at least I trust you do. For maybe you too 
have been haunted with this aphoristic remark, even as 
I have, since your undergraduate days; the conun- 
drum may have haunted you also with the persistence 
of an unlaid ghost. In the absence of any philosophy 
of music by steady light of which we can distinguish 
the first-rate from the second-rate, conjecture has had 
to take the place of reasoning and the search for a 
solution tends to make us rank empiricists. Once I 
clutched at a solution which came to me on a day in 
Brighton when I saw a queue of young ladies waiting 
to hear Mr. Mark Hambourg. There, I thought, is an 
instance of the elasticity of demand for first-rate music 
in a large town. Brighton is undeniably a large town, 
too large most people say, and Mr. Mark Ham- 
bourg. . . But on reflection I dismissed the idea that the 
sometime Professor of Economics at Cambridge had 
the famous pianist in mind, if only on chronological 
grounds—unless, of course, one admits that econo- 
mists really can divine the dark secrets of the future. 
More simply, I have come to believe that Professor 
Marshall had noticed thirty years ago that people liked 
piano concertos and chose this cautious way of saying 
it. Hewas right. A partiality for the piano concerto 
is one of the amiable weaknesses of those who attend 
symphony concerts. The dear old dames and 
dowagers who pay twelve shillings for front rows in 
the stalls positively adore them; the highbrows in the 
area suffer them; the solid good sense of the upper 
circle approves them, even to the extent of craning 
necks with an elasticity which may have originally 
suggested the above statement of economic truth. 
Why only piano concertos, you ask? Is not the 
concerto a form of noble lineage, going back to Bach 
and Handel when the modern piano was still a new- 
fangled and little known instrument, and cannot the 
excitement of hearing a virtuoso match his own skill 
against the vastly greater collective forces of the 
orchestra be experienced in many ways? To prove 
your point you can adduce Suggia, who this very after- 
noon is playing the Elgar ’cello concerto at the 
Queen’s Hall. But that temperamental artist and this 
suave masterpiece notwithstanding, I venture to say 
that most ’cello concertos are failures. Their very 
paucity attests it—let alone the essays of such great 
men as Schumann and Dvorak. All concertos 
are the offspring of virtuosity, and it is not 
surprising that the skill of a Lionel Tertis 
or a Leon Goossens should elicit from our young 
composers, who have a relish for collecting the 
briers that lurk in the untrodden ways, specimens for 


their respective instruments. And there is always the 
violin, the aristocrat of the orchestra descended from 
the purple of the imperial lyre, which existed as a solo 
instrument before the piano had emerged from the 
clavichord, and will probably remain after it has be. 
come merely one of the electrical contrivances of the 
homes of the future. Violin concertos are fairly, and 
violinists exceedingly, numerous. The violin, however 
though it cannot be called shy, has never taken full 
advantage of the opportunities the masters have given 
it to pit its eloquence and epigrammatic power of 
phrase against the sonorous masses of the orchestra, 
Perhaps it is too closely related to its brothers and 
cousins of the strings to be able to assert effective 
domination—the one essential of the solo instrument in 
a concerto. Like a medieval king it is only first 
among its peers, differing from them in degree rather 
than in kind. One too cften has the feeling that the 
violin is indulging in rhetorie on the E string in order 
to avoid being mistaken for another orchestral part; 
and that is fatal to its prestige. 

Not so with the piano, which makes up for the 
intense individuality other instruments possess by a 
versatility none other, not excepting the organ, can 
rival. If versatility is incompatible with the deepest 
kind of sincerity, we have an explanation why the finest 
piano playing leaves a sense of insufficiency, why s0 
great a master as Busoni excuses the piano’s deficien- 
cies. For this reason, perhaps, piano recitals are a 
doubtful joy, and the seclusion of our own drawing- 
rooms finds solace in Bach, whose charm depends on 
the interweaving of melodic strands rather than on the 
more personal subleties of harmonic style. Chopin 
gave the piano a soul but it was the strain of artifici- 
ality and extravagance in Chopin’s own genius which 
endued him with so complete a comprehension of the 
instrument. The influence of the piano on the whole 
development of music in the nineteenth century yet 
remains to be properly traced. It has been convenient 
to regard it as a microcosm of the orchestra. But the 
reverse is also true. The orchestra was often regarded 
as a macrocosm of the piano by other composers than 
Schumann. And the clash of the two forces comes 
in the piano concerto. How then, quite apart from the 
adventitious reasons that make it the surest draw for 
box-office receipts, could it fail to be profoundly 
interesting to the generations of composers who have 
been used to hammer out their ideas on the familiar 
keyboard ? 

The orchestra is so great a thing that it needs no 
complement. It is complete in itself, its powers of 
assimilation are almost unlimited, though it is interest- 
ing to note that despite the attempts of the moderns 
it has never assimilated the piano. But the lucidity 
of the piano, its faculty for the most delicate black- 
and-white shading never appears to better advantage 
than when set in antithesis to the gleaming colours of 
the orchestral palette. Little wonder that composers 
have taken so kindly to the form and used it for some 
of their most characteristic work. Neither Schumann 
nor Grieg, whose musical outlook was’ in both cases 
essentially pianistic, ever did anything better than their 
respective concertos; of Brahms’s achievement, to 
some degree a heretic in this matter since he set his face 
against virtuosity, which is the salt of any concerto, 
should have already spoken; of Beethoven’s I need not 
speak. The true Chopin lovers, among whom I hesi- 
tate to number myself, admit no qualification in their 
idol’s concertos. Mozart’s still shine with a white 
radiance that not even our plethoric modern orchestras 
can dim. But they ‘“‘ make you sweat.’’ In a phrase, 
Mozart has garnered a whole world of criticism. And 
it is this that I try and remember when I listen to the 
noise and clatter of most contemporary concertos, to 
the flatulencies of the Tchérépnine or the wild ravings 
of the Chappell’s ‘‘ ego ’’ against the cosmos of sound 
and fury which is called on our programme ‘ Prome- 
theus : the Poem of Fire.’ 
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THE SERVANT PROBLEM—II 
MORE FRAUD 


(By THE ‘ SatuRDAY REVIEW’ 


[* a previous article we stated the results of our 


inquiry into the conduct of registry offices carrying 

on business within the area regulated by the Lon- 
don County Council. The opportunities for fraud in 
the L.C.C. district are partially curtailed by by-laws, 
but, except in one area, outside this district no restric- 
tions are in operation. As might be expected, the 
instances of dishonesty which have come to our notice 
in uncontrolled areas are grosser both in quantity and 
quality than in those where caution is dictated by fear 
of inspectors or the consequences of conviction for a 
breach of a by-law. 

In the course of our investigation we were informed 
by an official of the London County Council that cer- 
tain agencies which had been refused licences by the 
L.C.C. had, to his knowledge, since set up businesses 
elsewhere. The only other county in which by-laws 
are enforced is Middlesex, where the Council has taken 
stringent precautions to prevent fraud. In 1920 an 
employment agent carrying on business at Teddington 
(with several pre-war convictions for offences under the 
by-laws) was fined £35, with twenty-five guineas costs, 
and his name erased from the register, for ‘‘ defraud- 
ing the public on a wholesale scale by means of bogus 
advertisements of domestic servants supposed to be 
seeking situations and of householders—in most cases 
‘a retired bachelor colonel’ or ‘ a young lady about 
to marry ’—supposed to be requiring servants.’’** We 
record this case at length because the convicted person 
was later found to be carrying on his business in the 
same manner at premises in Kingston, Surrey, and it 
is of precisely similar behaviour that we have found an 
agency in Kingston, among other places, to be guilty. 
A second prosecution by the Middlesex County Council 
was followed by the removal of the guilty party to 
Kent, where the business was continued under another 
name. Under these circumstances, and in view of the 
fact that the County Councils of Kent and Surrey must 
be aware of these prosecutions and their sequels, it 
seems to us reprehensible that no steps should be 
taken to protect the residents of these counties, and 
people outside, from the imposition of obvious frauds. 


VI 


The type of fraud for which the Middlesex Council 
prosecuted is typical of those which have come to our 
notice. We fointed out in a previous article, and we 
again emphasize now, that a genuine agency is likely 
to have on its books more than enough vacancies for 
servants to eliminate all necessity for advertising. 
When such advertisements appear, therefore, it may 
be suspected that they are merely a device for catching 
booking fees. Advertisements purporting to emanate 
from private employers may often have been in reality 
inserted by a bogus agency, with the object of attract- 
ing a number of servants whose names they may place 
on their books. These names can be subsequently circu- 
lated indiscriminately to employers answering the 
agency’s advertisements of ‘“‘ situations wanted.’’ 
Thus the wheel is kept turning and the profits accumu- 
late. Before we go further we shall examine, as be- 
fore, a selection of concrete examples. 

1. ‘*D” Agency, carrying on business at Kingston- 
on-Thames. After having twice paid 5s. to get in touch 
with a servant advertised by this agency, and having 
had no reply in either instance, a visit was paid to the 
agency as a result of which the following trick was dis- 
covered. The office advertised as vacant an alluring 


“County Council of Middlesex Annual Report (1921) of Chief 
Officer, Public Control Department. 


SpeciAL COMMISSIONERS) 


post which may or may not have existed. This 
advertisement, apparently emanating from a private 
source, drew a large number of answers from servants, 
and the names and addresses of these servants were 
entered in the agency’s book. In their replies the ser- 
vants may be supposed, not unnaturally, to have drawn 
attention to their own virtues, which were passed on to 
employer-applicants as ‘‘qualifications.’’ After repeated 
inability to obtain a reply from twenty or thirty servants 
whose names were supplied by the agency, it was 
decided to pay a visit to some of them. Three servants 
were visited and all expressed astonishment at finding 
that their names were in the hands of an agency, as the 
advertisement to which they had replied was worded as 
though it were inserted by a private employer. 

2. ‘*E” Agency, operating from Norwich. A fee 
of 5s. was paid to this agency without a satisfactory 
result. Accordingly a letter was written every night, 
reminding them that they had guaranteed to supply a 
suitable servant before the end of the month. The 
agency asserted that they never gave the name of a 
servant to more than one employer at a time. Even- 
tually a girl was engaged (an ex-W.A.A.C. whom they 
strongly recommended but who had to be speedily dis- 
missed), and after her arrival a large quantity of letters 
arrived for her from ladies to whom her name had been 
given by the agency, which knew she had been engaged. 
The girl was then asked if she had been in communi- 
cation with anyone else at the time of her engagement, 
and she replied that she had received twenty or more 
letters by one post. 

&4. ‘* F”’ Registry, in Kingston-on-Thames, and 
“*G”’ Registry, in Surbiton. These agencies advertised 
regularly in reputable daily papers. In reply to in- 
quiries each registry forwarded the names and addresses 
of two servants with a request for a booking fee of 
3s. 6d. All four servants were written to, and stamped 
envelopes enclosed for reply. Two answered saying 
they were already suited, and the other two never 
replied at all. On representation to the agencies further 
names were supplied, with similar results, and although 
repeated applications were made no name was ever sup- 
plied of a servant who was disengaged. During these 
negotiations both agencies continued to advertise as dis- 
engaged servants who precisely answered the require- 
ments supplied to them. It therefore became obvious 
that either these agencies were advertising bogus ser- 
vants, or else, once they had extracted booking fees, 
their interest in the matter ceased. A month later, ‘‘F’’ 
Agency began to advertise under another name. Later 
still, an advertisement of a servant appeared in a daily 
paper, with the words ‘‘ no charge” appended. In 
reply to this advertisement the names of servants were 
supplied, together with a request for a ‘‘subscription’’ 
of 5s. The handwriting on this communication was 
identical with that of the letter earlier received from 
“E” Agency. 

5. ‘*H” Agency, in business at Guildford. This 
office professed to specialize in ‘‘ Surrey girls from Rec- 
tories and Farm Houses.” A visit was paid to this 
agency in reply to its advertisement of a specific maid. 
The young person in charge appeared to have no know- 
ledge of this servant, but offered as a substitute several 
other girls from the books, intimating that the charge 
for each name given would be 3s. 6d. Two names were 
eventually selected and 7s. 6d. paid. One of these never 
answered the letter sent her, and the other replied from 
London, stating that she had never been in service and 
was then in a factory; that she had once been in a tea- 
shop; and that she had no references, but thought she 
would “‘ like to try.” This girl was recommended by 
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the agency as having ‘‘ good references.” One more 
example must suffice. 

6. ‘*J’’ Agency, also at Kingston-on-Thames. A 
servant wrote to this agency, in reply to an advertise- 
ment of a vacancy which it advertised. She 
gave no particulars whatever of her capabilities, 
only her name and address and the fact that 
she desired a change. She received an answer 
saying that ‘‘the gentleman on whose behalf 
we advertised is now suited, but...we_ will 
give your name out to one or two of our very best 
places.” (The italics are ours.) A little later this 
agency advertised a specific servant as wanting a posi- 
tion; but in answer to an application to engage 
this servant the names of two other servants were 
supplied, one of which was that of this girl who had 
written to them for a situation. The information given 
by the agency stated that this girl was ‘‘ an excep- 
tionally good, hardworking maid. Good plain cook. 
All household duties.” These qualifications, of course, 
were the invention of the registry, as no facts about the 
girl in question had been given them. This servant was 
engaged through the agency, but subsequent to the date 
of her engagement she received a large number of appli- 
cations from other employers who had been supplied 
with her name. 

VII 


It is noticeable that many of these agencies use 
similar forms and circulars and employ the same lan- 
guage in their printed matter. This would seem to 
suggest either that such agencies work in collaboration 
with one another or that they are separate branches of 
one larger concern. The only other explanation is to 
be found in the old tag about imitation and flattery. 
A plan which has been widely adopted is that of 
disguising the agency under the title of ‘‘ society ’’ or 
‘* association,” and charging a ‘‘ subscription ” instead 
of fees. This is presumably done with the idea of gain- 
ing added confidence from the public. Their circulars 
are worded in language calculated to have this effect, 
and inviting employers to become ‘‘ members.” Thus : 

The Co-operative Association has been established to 
facilitate the exchange of maids between ladies throughout the 
country. 

Only by co-operation can the ‘‘ servant problem ’’ be effec- 
tually overcome. Will you help by joining the Associa- 
tion? Each new member enrolled adds to our strength and 
utility.t 
There follow the ‘‘ terms of subscription.’”’ Another 

circular reads : 


The Exchange is established with the object of assist- 
ing Ladies to obtain high-class Scotch or Country maids for 
domestic service who have been recommended by members of 
the Exchange or secured as the result of extensive advertising. 


Sometimes the request is made that ‘‘ only particulars 
of thoroughly dependable servants be supplied” by 
‘* members,”’ obviously with the object of inspiring con- 
fidence. Another agency’s circular says: 


This agency is entirely free both before and after engage- 
ment, but 2s. 6d. must be enclosed in your reply to defray the 
cost of correspondence.§ (Their own italics.) 


We have cited more than enough instances to make 
it quite clear that undoubted frauds are practised 
with impunity by a large number of so-called agen- 
cies throughout the country. It is plain, moreover, that 
such frauds are perpetrated not only on employers but 
on servants themselves, who are attracted by ‘* spoof ” 
advertisements and their names then used for the 
agency’s fraudulent purposes. We feel bound to call 
upon the various County Councils within whose 
boundaries these frauds are committed to take imme- 
diate action to prevent their continuance. The 
immunity of such agencies from interference constitutes 
a public scandal. 


(To be continued.) 


+ Quoted from the circular of an agency in Guildford. 
{Kingston-on-Thames. This agency’s enrolment form (entrance 
fee 5s.) contains the words: ‘‘ it is understood the acceptance of 
such fees entails no obligation on the Exchange beyond the supply 
of such addresses as may from time to time be available.’’ An 
additional 2s. is, however, charged for each maid required. 
Broadstairs. 


THREE PLAYS 


By James AGATE 


last. In the afternoon, at Hammersmith, it pro- 
duced a modern French comedy; in the evening 

at Hampstead, members could have seen an English 
comedy, fostered by them, transform itself into an 
enormous popular success. The French play, Georges 
Duhamel’s ‘ The Mental Athletes,’ was a bit of a 
puzzle. How, one asked oneself, came the Society to 
produce something so hardly distinguishable from rub. 
bish? A Lyons hairdresser, with a mind like Mrs, 
Jellyby’s, Max Nordau’s and Dr. Frank Crane’s all 
rolled into one, turns philosopher, and foists himself 
upon his cousin, an apothecary. In his room over the 
shop he edits a preposterous magazine, destroys the 
peace of mind of the apothecary’s daughters, and so 
annoys the son and the assistant that they emigrate 
to Patagonia. But before going they kidnap the 
charlatan at a dinner given in his honour and truss him 
up. Bound and gagged he is surprised by the guests, 
a mock king of letters robed in red window-curtains, 
with inverted coal-box for crown and tongss for sceptre. 
It is, perhaps, a mistake to look upon Duhamel’s 
work with a purely English eye: let me plead that to 
get anything out of such apparent nonsense demands 
a certain apprenticeship. This play is the excursion 
into the drab and petty, which all French authors un- 
dertake once in their lives. Capus, the ‘‘ smart” 
playwright, did it in ‘ Années d’Aventures ’; so essen- 
tial a boulevardier as Tristan Bernard achieved it in a 
novel of which I have forgotten the title. The English 
have the virus too; it attacked Mr. H. G. Wells in 
‘ Kipps ’ and ‘ Mr. Polly’ and broke out in that in- 
curable romantic in spots of purest poetry. But the 
French are pitiless ; they behold the ludicrous in human 
nature, and lo, it is pitiful! All M. Duhamel’s char- 
acters go back to Flaubert’s Bouvard and Pécuchet. 
The reader will remember how it happened to those 
two middle-aged employés to sit themselves down 
simultaneously on a bench on the boulevard Bourdon; 
how in the heat, beside the stagnant, inky canal, each 
took off his hat and read in the other’s lining ifs 
owner’s name, how they became friends and exchanged 
avalanches of the commonplace. Into the remotest 
corner of these dreadful minds Flaubert nosed for the 
eternal platitude, launching the speakers upon the most 
fantastic flights, whose feet were planted firm on the 
mud-flats of mediocrity. So Duhamel. There is an 
amazing amount of truth in these quasi-preposterous 
creatures, when once you have got the key to them 
through your book-shelves, or if ever you have lived 
in France. I have met that gullible little apothecary 
with the nervous affliction who, on the strength of an 
after-dinner speech, proclaims himself a man of letters. 
I know that, interrupted, he would turn upon his 
assistant, worrying him about the strength of a dose: 
‘* Comment, mufle, tu as quarante-cing ans, et tu ne 
sais pas combien il en faut pour purger un gendarme?” 
I know his wife, that buxom sentimentalist who cannot 
recall an event without dating it by her nearest lying- 
in. I know that Provencal publisher—Tarascon is 
written all over him—know too the publicist’s col- 
league, bearded, melancholy, faintly goguenard. 1 
know the children. Alone I do not know the publicist, 
acted as he was as a figure of pure farce. It was not to 
be expected that the play could be brought off in English. 
I once tried to translate those two novels of Capus 
and Tristan Bernard, but abandoned the attempt, 
convinced of the impossibility of getting the characters 
to wear English dress. Some of my colleagues have 
written of this play as though it were impossible in any 
tongue. I should not like to pronounce so glibly. That 
the characters are remote from English experience does 
not make them untrue. We should Jaugh at a French 
critic who proclaimed that there never were such people 
as, say, the creations of Mr. Pett Ridge. Let us re- 
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spect M. Duhamel’s. Perhaps the play would have 
had more chance if it had beén acted in perfect serious- 
ness throughout. As Rémy Beloeuf, the publicist, 
Mr. George Hayes fooled it to the top of his bent, 
whereas Mr. Brember Wills was in the apothecary’s 
very skin. Miss Barbara Gott, too, played with im- 
mense and admirable seriousness. Let me select for 
articular praise the colleague of Mr. John H. Moore 
and the younger daughter of Miss Hermione Baddely. 
Master Frederick Peisley, full of promise, must not 
mind if 1 repeat that his vowel-sounds are incorrect 
and that he must grow out of his present inflections. 

Mr. C. K. Munro’s ‘ At Mrs. Beam’s’ at the 
Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, is a  boarding- 
house study done with the insect-loving care of 
a Henri Fabre, the specimens exhibited under 

lass as in a museum, transfixed with a pin 
and ticketed. It is a veritable tour de force of 
observation and witty comment, and must delight even 
the dullest. Mr. Munro’s characters, and those of M. 
Duhamel, are brothers and sisters of different national- 
ities. There is the old maid whose mind, a rubbish heap 
of thwarted nature and kindness soured, runs not to 
caged birds, larks, linnets and goldfinches, but to mag- 
pie inquisitiveness and parrot-chatter. There is that 
older sacrifice, Miss Cheezle, abandoned of everything 
in the world except games of patience; there are the 
mechanically-minded young boor for ever tinkering the 
insides of gramophones, the ‘‘ bright” young woman, 
the ineffectual amorist, the Irish widow bedecked like 
the Nelson column on Trafalgar Day—all the flotsam 
and jetsam of these direful abodes. The piece is extra- 
ordinarily well played. The spinster, of course, is Miss 
Jean Cadell—a haunting, almost terrifying, piece of por- 
traiture. That one of God’s creatures should come to 
this! There is pity here, too, the au tere, unsentimental 
pity which we did not think was in Dickens until, aston- 
ishingly, he touches with it one of the most exquisite of 
his creations—poor Miss Flite. As Dickens, so Miss 
Cadell. But for this quality of pity the play had per- 
haps called down upon its author the old rebuke meted 
out to the users of such phrases as ‘‘ antiquated vir- 
ginity.” As Miss Shoe rushes in a spate of tittle-tattle 
to her final discomfiture you prepare to gloat, like the 
school-boy. And then there comes into the old maid’s 
face such a look of pain and disillusion, such a letting-go 
of the fine rapture of mischief that was her niggardly 
solace that, instantly, compassion wells up and you fore- 
go your spite. The shipwreck of a cockle-shell is ship- 
wreck just the same; it is a mean, unattractive soul that 
you see binding up its wound, but the poor woman does 
bind it up, and that is what matters. Add to this in- 
stant of pathos three hours of comic splendour, and you 
reccgnize in Miss Jean Cadell the great artist. Miss 
Margaret Watson is as faithful to old age as was Rem- 
brandt, and Miss Frances Wetherall’s Mrs. Bebb comes 
straight from Thackeray. She knows her world, does 
that riotous old beldam, and the actress plays her with 
immense gusto. Miss Hilda Moore and Mr. Franklin 
Dyall play the foreign interlopers with the greatest ease, 
naturalness and conviction; they are so good in their 
long duet that you forget it is the theatre and have the 
impression of being in the room with them. I do not 
hesitate to say that this is the most brilliant and most 
amusing play in London. 

Applying my own principle I tried to see ‘ Good 
Gracious, Annabelle!’ at the Duke of York’s through 
American eyes. Even so I could only conclude either 
that our cousins are all mad or that Mrs. Claire 
Beecher Kummer is mistaken. I shall defer to happier 
occasion my appreciation of the art of Miss Marie 
Tempest, now happily with us once more, and say 
simply that a Government which really cared for the 
theatre would never again grant this exquisite artist a 
passport. 


@ Next week’s issue of the SATURDAY 
REVIEW will be a special Spring Books 
Number. 


DECORATIVE ART” AT THE ACADEMY 
II 
By D. S. 


HERE is no reason, at this time of day, why we 

should not have perfect houses, chairs, tables, 

dinner and tea services, textiles. We have only to 
look for those models of the past in which the double 
problem of commodity and beauty has been solved, 
adopt them, and very gingerly and warily alter, if there 
has been a variation in commodity or if there was a 
defect in their beauty. ‘‘ Originality ’’ must be the 
devil where so much thought and striving have already 
been concentred on the problem. There has been no 
change in our shape since chairs first were made, to 
call for a revolution in the shape of a seat; we drink 
as did the Egyptians, and comb our hair as did the 
Assyrians. A new drink may call for a new form of 
cup or glass: otherwise there is no need to torture the 
forms that had edged towards perfection. And how 
lamentable it is that in many arts, for example of print- 
ing and medal-making, something near perfection was 
struck out at the start and has been steadily queered 
in the interval ! 


After a century of demented fashions, something 
of this hard lesson has been learned. We have turned 
back to the example of the great Englishman whose 
memory is to be celebrated next week, and there is 
reasonable new architecture to be found in our streets : 
I say in our streets, for it is still that of the single 
house, never of the street; the elementary good breed- 
ing of considering neighbours has still to be re- 
covered : each building impertinently sets up for itself ; 
skyline and scale jump up and down. Printing is 
recovering decency, and even H.M. Stationery Office is 
taking notice. At Burlington House the show of 
types is limited : but Mr. Jacobi is there from the Chis- 
wick Press, with its good old Caslon tradition, and Mr. 
St. John Hornby’s printers with some fine luxuries of 
reproduction. Let us do honour to the veteran, Mr. 
Emery Walker, who worked with Morris for good 
paper and type, and did even better work for the 
late Mr. Cobden Sanderson, who destroyed the 
fount to celebrate his retirement. | William Morris 
found that to get good linen rags for his paper he had 
to import the shirts of German agricultural labourers, 
the only race not wearing cotton, and for the black of 
his ink had recourse, I think, to the wine-lees of Ham- 
burg; he was just in time to preserve the tenuous 
thread of punch-cutting for the matrices of his letters. 
It is to such efforts we shall owe it if any of our con- 
temporary books survive a hundred years hence, not 
having perished from the rottenness of their materials. 


In other departments there is something to the 
good, though there is still far too much of originality 
and the plague of ornament. The silly slogan of “‘ art 
for art’s sake ’’ means, in the crafts, ‘‘ ornament for 
ornament’s sake.’’ Read in terms of housekeeping, 
it means, ‘‘ dusting for dusting’s sake ’’ the litter of 
wedding and Christmas gifts, desperately bought and 
apathetically preserved, the best treatment for which 
is to expose them to a fierce draught. We still look 
in vain in the shops for a tolerably good table service 
at a moderate price, or for a pleasant carpet that is 
not Eastern and costly. Our ceramists produce pots 
for show, weedy with pattern: the carpet designers 
cannot contrive a border, or turn a corner. But the 
inhabitants of dark Africa begin to impose their taste 
upon our shopwalker ideals with the textiles Mr. Six- 
smith weaves for them: we have, in Mr. Alexander 
Morton, a dyer who can laugh at the Soda Fabrik 
(O that its million superfluous tints could be excluded 
and our dyers limited to a score !), and hanging on the 
walls here is a fair number of nearly plain or well- 
patterned fabrics. In the region of luxury there are 
desirable things to pick out: by Mr. Paul Cooper, in 
silver and shagreen; by Mr. Edward Spencer, of the 
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Artificers’ Guild, in silver, though he has not here put 
his best foot forward; by Mr. and Mrs. Gaskin in a 
honey-spoon; and Mr. and Mrs. Powell’s pot in a fine 
black-and-silver lustre would make a _ handsome 
tobacco-jar. 


Furniture is the testing case. I was once asked, by 
a big furniture firm, to design an ‘‘ Edward VII 
suite.’’ I declined, because I knew how deeply dis- 
appointing would be my conception of what that mon- 
arch required of new. Yet there is a difference. There 
is no doubt that commodity, since Egyptian times, or 
eighteenth century times, has made new demands 
on the designer. We exact more comfort in the sense 
of padding and springs; we are not content to sit up 
and talk, we insist on being allowed to lounge and loll. 
The ‘‘ pouf’’ was the pure heaven of padding, un- 
contaminated by beauty: the club arm-chair is the 
ultimate of the modern ideal, that of sitting on the 
back of one’s neck. Tested by their power to deal 
with this demand and satisfy it within terms of 
shapeliness, the designers of the Arts and Crafts are 
wanting. They avoid and shirk it. But I think the 
late Ernest Gimson will have his name inscribed on the 
roll of English cabinet-makers, if only for the chair, 
No. 755, which is perfect in the severer kind for 
dinner-table use. It is a permissible variation on the 
eighteenth century forms: the top rail is nicely shaped 
for a single hand to lift the chair, and the others subtly 
respond to its curve; the arrises are rounded off to 
avoid a cutting edge, yet not pudgy; there is a thrifty 
play of marquetry ; the whole object is agreeable in its 
visible balance as well as made to sit upon. His 
table is not so good: the legs and stretcher are need- 
lessly embarrassing for human legs and feet. The 
cabinets show a resolution to get back to the bare 
essentials of the chest fitted with drawers or doors: 
but they are a little over-Protestant in their assertion 
of a wholesome logic, and the details are somewhat 
thin: we feel as if eyelashes and eyebrows had been 
cut away from the eyes. After all, the chest, which is 
the root-form of furniture, may claim some margin of 
play-expansion, and the projecting mouldings, which 
Mr. Gimson suppressed or minimized, are a means of 
relating it to the architectural design of the room. If 
they do not express the box, they express its partner- 
ship. For what the French would call ‘‘ envergure,”’ 
in this exhibition we should have to turn from Mr. 
Gimson’s anxious chastity to the sculpture of Mr. 
Derwent Wood. 

It is from sculpture and architecture that furniture 
has borrowed the impulses to play with space beyond 
its own structural necessities. The architectural im- 
pulse ran its extravagant course in Gothic decoration 
and the design of sixteenth century cabinets, shaped 
like little houses. Sculpture had its effect in curved 
legs and bodies, contradicting the straight construc- 
tional forms. In chairs and sofas, commodes and 
bureaux, the idea haunts design that ‘‘ back,’’ ‘‘arms,”’ 
** legs,’’ ‘* feet and bodies are those of a kind 
of animal or human being, and till the late eighteenth 
century those fancies persisted. 

It was from a short-lived association of architects, 
the ‘‘ Fenton Company,’’ that Messrs. Barnsley and 
Gimson survived, influenced most by the austere spirit 
of Mr. Lethaby. It is a learned architect, strangely 
enough, who shows us, in the present exhibition, how 
not to do it. Sir Robert Lorimer’s tables are 
** original ’’’ and, being original, wrong, clumsy in 
form and with under-structures against which diners 
would bark their knees and stub their toes. His desk 
is mean in proportion, and the leather and mottled 
wood confuse one another. His carving is in the 
wrong place, along the top edges. Mr. Baker’s table 
is no better. The designer who shows most of good 
proportion along with appropriate forms is Mr. J. F. 
Johnson, in his sideboards and bookcase. And Mr. 
W. G. Simmonds has given to long-suffering wood, in 
his two ducks, a touch of plastic fun. 
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A CONVERSATION 
(Wirn To D.S.M.) 


King George I: I see no goot in dis bainting ang 
boetry. 

Socrates: This is the first time I have had the 
honour of meeting Your Majesty, but I am pleased to 
find that views I expressed so long ago are still helq 
by one so eminently fitted to judge of their worth. ] 
feel sure that Mr. D.S.M. will agree with us both, 

D.S.M.: Agree with you? Certainly not. I agree 
with no one. To agree with someone is to admit him 
on terms of equality, and that I cannot do. On the 
contrary, I admire both painting and poetry; I only 
object to the practice of them. An artist should not 
practise his art; he should occasionally perform. 

Socrates: Though I would wish these arts discon. 
tinued, I am unable to see how an artist can learn 
his disreputable trade unless he is instructed in the 
rudiments and practises long. 

D.S.M.: Surely you know that an artist is born 
and not made. To struggle with what you call the 
rudiments is to destroy the spiritual quality of his 
work. The result of this lamentable exercise has been 
that every work of art on the world we have left is a 
hodge-podge of useless lumber with here and there a 
trace of beauty. If I do not bore you I will enlarge 
somewhat on this. 

Socrates: Pray continue. I, who know that I know 
nothing, am delighted to learn from one so fully 
endowed. 

D.S.M.: At the risk of appearing to dwell too much 
upon my own efforts—no, that is a bad word, I would 
rather say, outpourings—I will relate to you the history 
of my own painting. I found that when engaged upon 
the art I touched the canvas in such a manner as to 
leave behind, at times, a trace of beauty. I bethought 
me, and collecting together all the canvases I had ever 
painted on, I measured the superficial area of these 
touches of beauty, and found that they amounted in 
all to exactly 94 square inches. By no means a bad 
life’s work, I can tell you. 

Socrates : You amaze me! 

D.S.M.: Pondering long on this, I decided to 
examine all the pictures in all the Galleries of London, 
in which city I then lived. It was just as I thought; 
a careful examination revealed that a very large num- 
ber had no touches of beauty whatever. Of the rest, 
whenever I discovered a touch of this beauty [ 
measured it, carefully recorded it, and found at the 
end of my labours that in 4,002,632 square yards of 
pictures there was a superficial area of beauty worth 
preserving of 193 square feet. 

I will give you an example of my discovery. Near 
the left foot of the man entwined by snakes in a 
picture, ‘ The Bacchus and Ariadne,’ by an artist 
called Titian, is a flower, a thing of real beauty if the 
lowest petal were not a trifle too rosy. However, I 
passed that. The rest of the picture was made up of 
laboured efforts to depict the human form, quite worth- 
less. 

You can imagine, O Socrates, the utility of this 
discovery. At that time we were much troubled by a 
body of men in our State called the Labour Party, who 
were crying out for houses, where the people might 
live. I laid my plans before them. These were that I 
should be given full powers to point out precisely the 
part of any picture worth preserving, and all these 
precious morsels could then be housed in one small 
room, leaving our vast and useless Galleries at the 
disposal of the Government for housing purposes. 
Labour Party seized upon the idea, made it their main 
plank (I will sometime explain the word to you) at the 
next election, came in by a large majority, and when 
I left the earth all our treasures were housed in a small 
room at the Board of Trade. 

Socrates : Mr. D.S.M., I am proud to know you, sit. 

King George I: Ich auch.  # 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public interest, 
although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 
Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 


anonymous communications. 


Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE POPULATION BOGEY—SOME FACTS 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW 


SIR,—A great deal of very ill-informed argument is being 
indulged in at present about the ‘‘ dangerous increase ’’ of our 
population. At the same time the falling birth-rate of France 
is being anxiously discussed on the other side of the Channel. 
It so happens that during the last few weeks two sets of figures, 
both official, have been published which throw an entirely new 
light on these matters and reveal the true, as opposed to the 
alleged, state of affairs. 

The conclusion to which these figures lead, and there is 
no escape from it, is that, while our population is increasing 
at a considerable rate and that of France remaining almost 
stationary, this difference bears absolutely no relation whatever 
to the birth-rates of the two countries. For all practical purposes 
the birth-rate of England and Wales and that of France are 
identical. 

This is clearly shown in the following table : 


ENGLAND AND WALES FRANCE 
Population (round figures) . 40,000,000 40,000,000 
Births during first half of 1922 408,123 396,726 


It will be seen that only 11,397 fewer children were born in 
France during the first half of the present year than were born 
in England and Wales. As the populations of the two countries 
are, roughly, equal, this discrepancy is trifling. Yet during this 
same period the actual increase of population (births over deaths) 
Was: 

Increase of Population Jan.-June 1922. (Births over Deaths). 
ENGLAND AND WALES FRANCE 
222,341 9,045 

In other words, the stationary character of the population in 
France is due—as compared with our own increasing population 
—to a high death-rate. The death-rate in France is the real 
robber of that country’s man-and-woman power. Nor is this any 
new phenomenon. The figures for the first half of 1921 are 
quite as instructive as those for the present year. They are: 


ENGLAND AND WALES FRANCE 

Births, Jan.-June 434,983 421,180 
Increase of Population, Jan.-June 

(Births over Deaths) sie --- 197,249 72,851 


Thus, while England had 13,803 more births than France in 
the first half of 1921, and 11,397 more births than France in the 
first half of 1922, she had, in these two periods respectively, 
110,595 and 101,899 fewer deaths. We now, therefore, arrive 
at the true interpretation of a list of figures which was supplied 
by the Home Secretary a few weeks ago in the House of Com- 
mons and which has since given rise to considerable anxiety as 
showing ‘‘ an alarming increase of population.’? This list, in 
point of fact, shows nothing of the kind, but merely a highly 
satisfactory increase of health. The figures are these : 


Increase of Population, 
ENGLAND AND Wates Great BRITAIN 


1918 50,800 70,982 
1919 ons ws 188,235 219,354 
1920 491,652 560,019 
1921 890,185 447,176 


Total 1,120,872 1,297,531 

English hygiene and preventive medicine have been rightly 
esteemed for several generations and have been, during a long 
period, the model of the world. It is to them that we owe the 
annual increase of our population averaging about 300,000, and 
it is to them that we must look for the emigrants who, in process 
of time, will people the still empty continents of our Empire. 
The birth-rate will not help us; nor does there seem to be a 
strong case for those measures of restriction of the birth-rate 
which find, at present, such enthusiastic advocacy. If it is desired 
to reduce the population this, evidently, can be accomplished by 
the simple process of relaxing the efforts of our public health 
authorities ! 

Doubtless our task as hygienists is easier than that of our 
friends across the Channel, because our populations are largely 
urban, and so more ready to submit to necessary restrictions 
and to sanitary laws. Yet, speaking from a detached point of 
view, there would not seem to exist any absolute reason why the 
French death-rate should not be considerably reduced. Disease 
is everywhere preventable by the same means. 

I am, etc., 
PHysIcIAN 


TURKEY AND BRITISH WAR GRAVES 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Our recent controversy with Turkey calls attention to 
an international problem that has never been adequately discussed. 
How much territory, in a word, is a hypothetically victorious 
nation entitled to for the burial of its dead? 


The question is in no way concerned with the merits of the 
heroes who died far from their homes, in defence of their country 
and a glorious cause, but of an international humanity, propor- 
tion and common sense. 

Many native readers of our sumptuous illustrated papers must 
have been struck, indeed shocked, by the immense tracts of coun. 
try, the scenes of great battles in the recent Great War, now 


covered with an interminable perspective of crosses occupying a vast . 


area which is thus shut off from the normal use and enjoyment 
of the natural inhabitants. Surely if such a spectacle is dreary 
and depressing to an English eye, what must it be—materially 
and spiritually—to the vanquished native? And how can the 
respectful attention due to such sacred deposits be maintained 
with adequate certainty under such conditions? It is easy to say 
‘* Show proper respect to our dead who died for their country "’; 
but the natural retort will surely be—‘‘ Then do not obtrude them 
on the living.’’ In scores of such cases surely the erection of 
a single tasteful monument engraved, if necessary, with the names 
of the fallen, could serve all our purposes and avoid an excessively 
severe strain upon the feelings of other human beings! War is 
terrible and painful enough in any case. Do we need to add 
other desolated regions to those defaced by fire and sword? 

I am, etc., 


Saville Club, W. G. H. Powe 


ART AND THE THEATRE 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review 


SIR,—Recently, Mr. Filson Young, Mr. Hussey, and Mr. Agate 
have paid some attention in your pages to the setting of certain 
performances given in London during the past few weeks. T 
seemed to have some fault to find with the average West End pro- 
duction. But do they, or, indeed, does anyone realize that such 
men as Mr. Gordon Craig are still very much alive? Though there 
may be others scattered about Europe, here, at any rate, is an 
Englishman, and an outstanding personality, whose life-work has 
been the theatre and whose deep knowledge of both the art and 
craft of production is probably unequalled. Why is he not brought 
to London, so badly in need of such an artist, and given the 
chance to produce plays, which he alone could do in a manner to 
exceed even the wildest hopes of those few still seriously interested 
in the English theatre? 

Even the entirely flippant critics who are paid to misuse a certain 
space in some widely-read journal, have hinted that there is some 
room for improvement to-day, have flung large phrases at the 
steady-growing popularity of the cinema and at the tasteless com- 
mercial theatre-keepers who are at present responsible for the 
London theatre world. (What a responsibility!) But seeing how 
systematically Mr. Gordon Craig’s ideas and life-work have been 
held up to ridicule, denounced as impracticable (by people who 
have never sought to put them into practice), belittled and, at 
best, misinterpreted; and how he himself, through the utter dis- 
regard and undignified treatment of his countrymen, has with- 
drawn himself altogether from England—though his work, almost 
unnoticed, continues—does it not appear that there is a further, 
and even more useful, function for intelligent critics than the dis- 
covery and discussion of the fact that London productions are a 
shame to cultured Europe? 

I am, etc., 
Rome Yvonne Croup 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE AND OTHERS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvigw 


SIR,—Your correspondent, Mr. Robert Thorburn, confirms my 
suspicion that banks accept trusteeships at fees which do not 
cover the cost of the work to be done in order that they may 
profit indirectly by controlling the business. As Mr. Thorburn, 
perhaps more delicately, puts it, ‘“‘ in undertaking trust work they 
are out to retain old connexions ”; and they value these “‘ old 
connexions ’’ not for any sentimental reason but simply as a 
source of profit. 

That banks are more autocratic than the Public Trustee in deal- 
ing with beneficiaries is not, I] am afraid, a ‘* singularly unfortu- 
nate ’’ experience. It is an impression which four persons, com- 
petent to make the comparison, happen to have independently con- 
firmed within the last few weeks. That it is not what Mr. 
Thorburn ‘* would have been led ”’ by 4 priori reasoning ‘‘ to look 
for ’’ is immaterial. Experto crede. Would your correspondent 
have expected to find that certain banks discriminate in their 
trustee fees against beneficiaries who keep their own accounts at 
other banks? Probably not. But they do. 

I am, etc., 


Saville Club, W. Twice Suy ” 


MR. CHURCHILL’S ARTICLES 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—I have noticed that Mr. Churchill does not, in his account 
in The Times of Prince Louis’s order to the Fleet at Portsmouth 
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27, 1914, mention that on July 22 the Prince knew from 
his naval intelligence service that Germany had already decided 
anyway to settle with Russia; so it would have been very unwise 
for our main fleet to dissolve for summer leave, etc., as had been 
arranged, on that date. ae 

The only remaining question in Germany was: “‘ Would France 
get ready to attack Germany and thus initiate probably a general 
war?’’ As I had Prince Louis’s personal orders in connexion 
with the passage of such information (as soon as it reached Lon- 
don) to the Director of Naval Intelligence, I am at liberty to say 
this was done at 11.45 a.m. on July 22, 1914. Prince Louis 
acted” while Mr. Churchill ran out of town.” 
I am, etc., 

C. S. Narn 


on July 


Old Colony Club, Pall Mall 


‘SWEET PEPPER’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—I should like to thank your critic for his kind remarks 
in a review of my novel ‘ Sweet Pepper.’ This obligation ful- 
filled, may I reply to two of the points he raises? 

As to the probability of the plot, another critic who found that 
the story left him with “‘ a shuddering apprehension of the exist- 
ence of a living prototype”’ (I write in a Continental train and quote 
from memory) for my “‘ heroine ’? was a good deal nearer the 
-mark. 

The ‘‘ incidental unrealities’’ to which reviewer refers 
were actualities. The smuggling of the Bolshevik in the box, to 
which he takes such exception, was carried out by a friend of 
mine and was within my knowledge. It is quite open for your 
critic to disbelieve this, and I can imagine that the Central Europe 
of early 1920 sounds improbable enough. I should not be com- 
petent to write a novel set in Bohemian circles in Chelsea and 
South Hampstead, but in dealing with post-war Hungary and her 
“lost territories ’’ I wrote of what I knew, and I had no axe to 
grind. 

I am, etc., 
Grorrrey Moss 
Ford Place, Arundel 


~ 


A Woman s Causerie 
PAPER FRIENDS 


N writing of paper friends I mean friends that we 

have made through the newspapers, people whose 

names have interested us and whose careers we 
have been able to follow by means of the Press. There 
could be also another meaning—that these friends are, 
in comparison to real ones, as paper money is to gold; 
they represent the same thing, but they have in reality 
no value. They are merely names with occurrences 
attached to them. But with these names and these 
bare statements of change of domicile, accumulation of 
honours, or unexpected tragedies, we have in the space 
of a few years built up for ourselves the whole history 
of their lives. And it has been at times with true 
sorrow that, reading of a death, we have had to finish 
an absorbing romance. 


* * * 


A few years ago I learnt from a paper that Mr. X 
had left China for London. Mr. X had a dear little 
name not unlike the letter I have used to represent it. 
At once I was interested in that name and in that long 
journey from a land of which I had read that ‘* what 
constitutes the originality of China is not, as it is be- 
lieved in Europe, the complete subordination of the 
individuality of the man to the family, but the fact that 
the individual is fixed in society by the three co- 
ordinates of social space, by the ‘ Three Relations,’ 
father-son, man-wife, master-servant.’’ Fortunately 
Mr. X’s secretary never allowed him to move without 
recording the fact by the expenditure of fabulous sums 
in a morning paper, and Mr. X’s life was laid bare even 
to those who, running, read. Later on, when Mr. X 
went back to China on a visit and left his busy secre- 
tary behind, I knew how many of his family went with 
him, and all the places where he stopped. I may say 
with truth that I, too, have been in China with Mr. X. 


* * * 


Little by little many people disappeared from the list 
of my well-printed morning paper, or with frenzied 
rapidity they changed from being Misters into Sirs and 


even into Viscounts and Earls, and names curiously 
German, considering the times, began to appear, show- 
ing how busy their owners were with war charities. 
But in this whirl of the raising of the humble into 
pride, Mr. X never failed with his simple dignity to 
brighten that uninteresting column. Perhaps, though, 
I am wrong in using the word uninteresting, for a 
thorough study of that column during the last twelve 
years would make clear the history of the social life 
of that time. It would show many changes; the 
gradual passing away of a whole class, and a surpris 
ing liveliness among strangely named diplomats, re- 
presenting countries as new as Venus when she rose 
from the sea—or as old. We no longer read that 
Mrs. Z_ has left her country home to spend a short 
time in her house in London; her houses are sold or 
let and she is busy with a furniture shop that she can- 
not afford to advertise. Her place in the column is 
taken by Mrs. Perlschwein, who lends her newly- 
bought house for balls in aid of—I cannot remember 
what, and she, probably, never cared to know. 


* * * 


Yet, through all these bitter changes, one name has 
helped to keep my attention fixed on what, at one time, 
became a list from which no friends sprung and where 
the more reputable doings of a few old acquaintances 
were but seldom mentioned. Mr. X never disappointed 
me; he was always busy and always dignified. His 
short visits to country houses were, however, not re- 
ported, for neither he nor Mrs. X were impressed by 
Western frivolity. Mrs. X dined with the Lord Mayor, 
and Mrs. X was received by minor (and serious) royalty. 
We all know what it is to grieve for hopes unfulfillea 
(even the least altruistic of us has regretted that the 
end of war did not mean the beginning of peace), but 
no one has felt keener disappointment than I in realiz- 
ing, when the newspaper spoke of Mr. X’s departure 
for America, that I had lost him in the mazes of a 
journalism which I could not hope to follow. It needed 
the ‘‘ pep’’ that only the bracing air of the United 
States can give, to keep pace, there, with his doings— 
real and imaginary. When, after a very short time, 
an English paper informed me that he had returned 
to live in China, I was, indeed, thankful. There, 
though the movements of his daily life are hidden from 
me in a script more beautiful than Western drawings, 
I can still see him with his growing family, all in robes 
of embroidered silk, standing by the large round window 
that leads to a flower-filled court, where a green dragon 
sits on a grey stone pavement. Dear Mr. X, I am 
glad that it has finished thus. Let this be, indeed, 
the end. For sometimes it has been with tears falling 
on the page that I have helped to bury a paper friend. 
‘* There were present at the church ’’.. . Yes, all the 
world. But I knew that the marriage could not be a 
happy one, for the girl he had chosen was known to 
me through her photographs ‘‘ at a hunt ball,’’ ‘‘swim- 
ming on the coast of Florida,’”’ and ‘‘ in the new 
uniform of the Old Guard.”’ _ 


Verse 
THE CRUEL ROAD 


HEN I was little, I was eager and wild, 

Full of lusts that were not yet harmful, but sweet. 
I smelt sandalwood, and grew thin in the heat, 
And ate red-seeded fruits, or purple fruit shelled. 

I heard strange chattering : and the books that I held, 
Were crinkled and grey cloth, with moon-paintings 
impearled, 

And paper houses where wide-sleeved women smiled. 
I heard the sirens of brave ships finding home, 
And I believed in everyone in the world!.. . 


There is blood on my feet from the way I have come. 
K. BALBERNIE. 
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‘* LABOUR ” AND THE LABOURER 
An Introduction to the Study of Labour Problems. 


By Gordon S. Watkins. Harrap. tos. 6d. 
net. 
Recollections of a Labour Pioneer. By Francis 


William Soutter. 
T. P. O’Connor, 
10s. 6d. net. 


ESPITE its modest title, Professor Watkins’s 

comprehensive volume is the best that we have 
seen concerning Labour problems. That these pro- 
blems are fast being intertwined with the tangles of a 
class-dictatorship is as plain as that our own Labour 
party fails to represent the genuine English working- 
man, either in aims or methods. When once, too, that 
slippery term Economics ’’ deals with statistics, 
there are connected confusions which the Professor 
himself has not escaped—confusions between the fiats 
of theory anc the recalcitrance of facts. Let us add 
also that there are some missing links in the long 
chain of development here presented to our view. But 
none the less this work is invaluable if only for its 
detailed record. It is a conspectus as well as a 
criticism of all those movements which the sequels of 
the French Revolution have forwarded on either side 
of the Atlantic. It forms a tabulated survey and a 
lucid history of sequences which we commend quite as 
much to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and the Independent 
Democrats as to less partial observers. At the outset 
our author postulates for study such a sum of sciences 
as would make even Thomas Aquinas gasp in his 
grave. But one lesson of experience outweighs a 
thousand experimentalisms, and we prefer the wood to 
the leaves. For the real doctors of philosophy are 
neither demagogues nor idealogues, but events. Their 
eloquence and logic take nothing for granted and 
never argue from exceptions. The teaching of facts 
in succession cannot be hypothetical or hypocritical, 
and at present it would seem that the gulf between 
‘* Labour ’’ and labourers is as wide as that between 
faction and patriotism. At heart, surely, the best 
hand-workers are aristocrats—adherents of excellence, 
whether in skill or leadership. Indeed, delight in pre- 
eminence and the will to be well led gave them their 
place in the world, whereas the new-fangled ‘‘ inde- 
pendent ’’ Democracy means a death-blow to industry, 
a barren exploitation of others’ property, and the sacri- 
fice of self-respect on the foreign altar of the 
‘* proletariat.’’ Nothing better illustrates the unre- 
presentative character of the Independent Democratic 
Labour Party than their parade of no-patriotism. The 
street-cry now is not ‘‘ Chairs to mend ”’ but ‘‘ Axes 
to grind.”’ 

In one central point we cordially agree with our 
author. Both as regards employers and employees, 
production and administration, the human factor is 
all important. Theories are useless if they ignore 
human nature; expedients, even of reconciliation, fruit- 
less if they clash with instinct. The antagonisms that 
would divorce Capital from Labour are mainly due to 
two sources, abetted by the complexities of a fierce 
competition, itself engendered by the huge modern 
increase of trade expansion in overcrowded industrial 
centres. Division of Labour is neglected, division of 
property is in the air. The doctrine of physical equality 
(which the Professor omits) as distinct from the true 
doctrine of equal opportunity has been unscrupulously 
manipulated by hidden hands. It appeals to ill- 
trained impatience and a diseased discontent. But 
long ago Disraeli profoundly pointed out that this phy- 
sical-equality dogma could only be realized by an un- 
limited scope for employment, while this again would 
involve the abolition of nations. The cry was there- 
fore cosmopolitan in character. His prophecy has 
come true. The dupes of the new Democracy are 


With an Introduction by 
M.P. Fisher Unwin. 


often blind to the issues. Socialisms and Com. 
munisms of every variety, from the mild sentimentalism 
of a Robert Owen to the fierce hatreds of a Bakunin 
from the Marxian confusions between quantity and 
quality, to the Shavian confusions between two cop. 
flicting despotisms, march in one caravan through the 
desert and their oasis is but a mirage. 

There is another point, which concerns this country 
on which our author has failed to dwell. Our Com. 
panies’ Acts, in other respects so beneficial, have done 
more to sever the human bond between employers, 
whether good or bad, and employed, whether good or 
bad, than anything save the modern, parasitic inter- 
nationalization of great Trade Unions. Machinery 
has overwhelmed man, whose defiance of one 
mechanical tyranny only exposes him to another, 
aggravated by the call for a bureaucratic State. A 
cloud of suspicion hovers over the horizon, and instead 
of striking individualities to dispel it, we get the 
plotters of paralytic strikes. The war, with its up- 
heaving earthquakes, has brought monsters to the 
surface, and the true voice of loyal Labour is too often 
inaudible for their din. In this country it has been 
well-nigh drowned, too, by the false ‘* card ’’ system 
of voting (all the more bogus because the Chartists in- 
sisted on the ballot), and this also the Professor has 
left untouched. He urges as one of the main causes 
of industrial unrest the hatred of monopoly. But 
what are the current Trade Unions now but huge 
monopolies, the bad sort of ‘‘ Trust ’’? And what is 
State Socialism but the hugest and most wasteful 
monopoly of all? We swing from one extreme to 
another. It is preposterous to speak of the serfdom 
of Labour, rather the coming serfdom seems that of 
the middle-class. |The sentimentalisms, however, of 
the French Revolution still taint the commonsense of 
mankind, and we may well exclaim with the Apostle, 
‘*O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you? ”’ 

And here again the Professor has neglected a 
dominant factor—far greater, far older than the just 
revolt against the Liberal utilitarianism of the ’fifties. 
It is a factor that received a fresh infection from 
deranged and despairing Russia. We allude to the 
Secret Societies, those underground conspiracies which 
still pull the wires. These exploit every rancour 
throughout the world, whether of race, envy, rivalry 
or religion. Their witchcraft is diabolical, their or- 
ganization (in an age when organization has out- 
distanced inspiration) supreme. They add power- 
fully to those interveners between man and man, who 
prevent direct conference and prompt ‘‘ direct action.” 

Now nothing in the book before us, after its treat- 
ment of medizval relations, its tracing of the develop- 
ment from custom to status and from status to con- 
tract and eventually ‘‘ free ’’’ Labour, is more urgent 
than the contrast between the Labour-laws of the 
United States and our own. In America it is illegal 
to conspire against the established order. Trade 
Unions must concentrate their energies on their true 
functions—the redress of real grievances and the eleva- 
tion (not the usurpation) of Labour. Here we have 
the fatal Trade Disputes Acts. In America violent 
picketings are unlawful. On the side, too, both 
of employers and employed they have far better and 
wider organizations than we possess. America has 
also produced a truly chivalrous combination, that of 
‘* The Knights of Labour.’? The English are the most 
sportsmanlike of nations and we might well start an 
association that would champion impartially a better 
spirit and a better practice. We all know how much, 
for some years, our ‘‘red’’ shop-stewards have 
troubled the land under specious masks. In America, 
curiously enough, the ‘‘ shop committees ’’ are re- 
garded as a Capitalist’s device. Nevertheless we sur- 
pass America in the respect for our Law Courts, since 
the author tells us that in America Labour charges her 
judges with being influenced by Capital. 

The Professor lays down two axioms which, how- 
ever, he does not always appear to remember. The 
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be is that utility is the test of wages, the other that 
self-preservation is the law of life. If we reflect, the 
first implies that Capital gives Labour its opportuni- 
ties, the second that neither of these forces must dis- 
rupt a nation: we cannot afford an imperium in 
imperio. 

In appraising the elements of industrial insurgence, 
Professor Watkins minimizes the waste entailed by 
strikes, especially those ironically called ‘‘ sympa- 
thetic,’’ which, if imitated by Capital, would create 
Whatever sins may be laid 
on the head of Capital, that of not wishing to employ 
can never be imputed, since it counters interest. It is 
the absurd regulations of our present Unions that re- 
strict employment and hinder our export trade, for not 
only have wages been raised to more than their fair 
level, but production and output are hampered and the 
saving power of the country curtailed with the liberty 
to work. Moreover, in demanding the curtailment of 
our armaments, they have ‘‘ swelled the roll ’’ of the 
unemployed. The author has exaggerated the de- 
pendence of Labour. That Labour was underpaid in 
the past is but too true, but that in being forced to 
be aggressive it remains dependent is not the case. 
We are all dependent on one another. When a Com- 
munist travels, he is as much dependent on the engine- 
driver as any Capitalist. 

Insecurity, suspicion, how are they to be allayed? 
By no Utopian panaceas at any rate. Our author, in his 
able enumeration of multifarious Collectivisms and 
Socialisms, is forced to admit that ‘‘ there is little 
reason whatever to believe ’’ that any form can be suc- 
cessful. The extinction of initiative, the furtherance 
of over-population and over-urbanization, would be, 
perhaps, among the least fatal of their consequences. 
And, as no lucky-bag exists outside work and thrift, 
and no State-management of business ever attains 
prosperity, the nation would soon become insolvent, 
both materially and morally. But perhaps the most 
foolish fallacy of Socialism passes unnoticed—it pre- 
supposes a perfect Government. Even ‘“‘ constitu- 
tional ’’ Socialism of the extreme type only seeks to 
shirk the arbitrament of force by suborning or intimi- 
dating Parliament. And as for Communism and 
Syndicalism, however they may be veiled, the one has 
been proved to be suicide, and the other holds in itself 
the seeds of a sordid civil war. The Professor has 
shown that co-partnership, apart from the unpopular 
profit-sharing, breaks down because it demands a 
control not from capacity but from the mere fact of 
handicraft. 

Salvation can only be found in a good will founded 
on common interest: in human relations between em- 
ployers and employed, in sympathetic as well as 
energetic leadership, in the courageous cancellation of 
the sham Union vote, in the regulation of Trade 
Unionism on the American model. We remember 
hearing Charles Kingsley once preach on the distinc- 
tion between Christian Socialism and other Socialism. 
“The one,’’ he said, ‘‘ proclaims, ‘ All that I have is 
thine,’ and the other, ‘ All that thou hast is mine.’ ”’ 

In Mr. Soutter’s unpretentious autobiography we 
descend from world-wide issues to a local example. It 
records a life, still happily with us, of a most sincere 
and self-sacrificing, if perhaps intellectually somewhat 
narrow, fighter in the real labourer’s cause. Of his 
energy, earnestness, humour, and good humour, there 
can be no doubt. Reared in poverty after the death of 
comparatively prosperous lower-middle-class parents, 
he soon won for himself a place both as worker and 
reformer. Surrounded by local abuses in Southwark 
and its neighbourhood, he emerged (after work in the 
Exhibition of 1862) as a courageous champion of the 
unsuccessful Mr. Odger’s election. Mr. Odger, 
though nowadays he might be deemed moderate, was 
in 1869 an extremist, nor can we forget that he was 
an Internationalist. Mr. Soutter pursued his tilt 
against every kind of bumbledon, from pew-rates to 
rate-collecting, became the associate of Miss Helen 


Taylor (whose powers he pardonably exaggerated), a 
stanch backer of Mr. Fawcett, a protégé of Mr. 
Stansfeld, and so forth. He was essentially of the 
platform platformative; and many a platform did he 
storm physically as well as politically. He denounces 
pensions to princes without reflecting that Democracy 
costs much more and means much less than Aristoc- 
racy, or perhaps realizing that his motto from ex- 
President Woodrow Wilson—‘‘A nation is as great and 
only as great as her rank and file ’’—is refuted by the 
historical lesson of practical personality. He suffered 
most unjustly for his action against a rector by a brief 
period of detention. He espoused the cause, too, of 
the Irish Land League. For Mr. Soutter’s single- 
minded struggles with the circumstances which he con- 
quered, we have every respect, and we are glad to find 
his avowal in this book that, progressive as he re- 
mains, there are already plenty of achieved reforms to 
put into practice without further changes for change’s 
sake. He essayed journalism as editor of the short- 
lived ‘ Radical,’ and he was persistently opposed by 
the official Liberals and Radicals, especially by John 
Bright. | We should have supposed that Disraeli’s 
espousal of a loyal Labour’s cause would have softened 
his feelings towards that great leader more than it 
seems to have done. And especially as one of the first 
Labour leaders to enter Parliament, Mr. Macdonald 
(whom Mr. Soutter likes) was proud to own that 
Disraeli in five years had done more to help Labour 
than the Liberals in fifty. From first to last, how- 
ever, with super-energy and spirits, Mr. Soutter has 
maintained the even, or uneven, tenor of his way till he 
is nearly ninety. All honour to him and the good wife 
who saved him from nearly bankrupting his family 
by editorship. The book is touched with the pathos 
of his son’s untimely death at Alnwick after strenuous 
experiences as a gunner in the war. Himself the 
Editor of the East Ham Echo, he supervised some of 
his father’s manuscript. 

There are some amusing encounters in these pages, 
especially those with Labouchere and lawyers, while 
there is an underlying earnestness throughout which 
is almost puritan. Mr. Soutter has reason to be proud 
of his early efforts and the rise that he has witnessed 
of the acorn to the oak of Labour representation. 
Whether he remains as proud of its present ways and 
tendencies is ‘‘ another story.’’ 


THREE ESSAYISTS 


Extemporary Essays. By Maurice Hewlett. Mil- 
ford. 6s. 6d. net. 

Solomon in all his Glory. By Robert Lynd. Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 

Shepherds’ Crowns. By Pamela Grey. Blackwell. 
7s. 6d. net. 


HE practice, we will not say of writing, but of 

republishing, short miscellaneous essays has greatly 
grown in favour among us of late, and evidently re- 
sponds to a demand by the general public. These 
little volumes have a neatness of form and a variety 
of subject which make them attractive as gifts for a 
birthday or a holiday. A new novel, especially in 
these days of advanced feminine sex-analysis, may be 
an embarrassing or even an unwelcome present in a 
quiet family. The adventures of the inevitable eman- 
cipated daughter up in arms against the usual blight- 
ing papa are not certain to please every stray reader, 
whereas brief and jocose reflections on whitethroats, or 
dreams, or ‘‘ the ballad-touch ’’ can offend nobody and 
can just fill the five minutes between being dressed for 
dinner and hearing the gong. Hence the publishing 
of volumes of essays has become fashionable, and may 
be encouraged so long as it is not carried to excess. 
We confess that we hold that even an essay should 
be ‘‘ about ’’ something definite, and we prefer the 
pages which give us pleasant information regarding a 
place, or a book, or a personage, to those which seem 
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composed in a vacuum. May we also admit that we 
are growing a little weary of essays about birds? The 
modern essayist seems to fall back on a bed of feathers 
whenever subjects fail him. The three authors whose 
volumes are before us to-day, differ on most points, 
but they agree in what we are inclined to call their 
mechanical ornithomania. We plead for a close time 
for the water-ouzel and peace, perfect peace, for the 
dunnock. 

Of the three essayists before us to-day, the most 
accomplished and assured is Mr. Hewlett. He brings 
to his business a pen long practised in imaginative 
composition, and an intellectual habit of mind. He 
possesses a style of his own, which he has made 
familiar in a long series of romances, a style remark- 
able for independence. It is not always agreeable to 
the ear, which it assails with a certain harshness and 
violence, but it has the great merit of individuality. 
There are many pages of Lady Grey and of Mr. Lynd 
which, if they were unsigned, the reader would enjoy, 
but would not guess their authorship. On the other 
hand, Mr. Hewlett is always recognizable, even 
although he does not always contrive to be pleasing. 
For this reason his essays are more attractive when 
bound up in a volume than they are when we meet with 
them originally in a newspaper or magazine, because 
the tone and attitude of the author are not always con- 
ciliatory to his neighbours, so that he appears to most 
advantage when solitary. Another merit which Mr. 
Hewlett enjoys above most of his competitors is the 
definite nature of the information he imparts. Whether 
he deals with facts or opinions he has something clear 
to say—it may be paradoxical and it may even be ex- 
asperating, but it is defined. Sometimes his theories 
border on the absurd, as is the paper here called ‘ The 
Iberians.’ Sometimes he rails against great men, as 
against Byron and—most astonishingly—against Mon- 
taigne. Sometimes his social views seem purely perverse 
and unfair. But he is always himself, a presence to be 
recognized and respected, and a writer who, when he 
chooses, can be as full of amenity and as graceful as 
the best of the disciples of Charles Lamb. 

Mr. Robert Lynd is a young author who has very 
rapidly risen to distinction. We hope he will not be 
encouraged to mount too fast. Since the Armistice he 
has published, unless we are mistaken, no fewer than 
eight to ten volumes of little essays, which have varied 
in merit to a remarkable extent. We like Mr. Lynd 
best as a critic of literature—except when he is too 
much engaged in analysing the moral and political 
attitude of his authors. He has an obsession of 
ethics, but when he can forget his puritanism for half 
an hour, he is excellent in his definition of a talent or 
of a style. His candour is remarkable, and he seems 
to be deflected by no personal prejudice. He deserves 
the success which we are glad to see that he enjoys, 
but we shall be sorry if he abuses it. He must not 
think that everything which passes unchallenged in 
the back columns of an evening newspaper is fitted 
for immortality. We were afraid when we read ‘ The 
Pleasures of Ignorance’ that Mr. Lynd was beginning 
to take his business too easily; a perusal of ‘ The 
Sporting Life’ made us sure of it. Now comes 
‘ Solomon in all his Glory,’ and does nothing to dispel 
our fear that this gifted and pleasing writer is in danger 
of losing his sense of proportion. Many of the new 
essays are humorously conceived and prettily written, 
but many others seem too light to live. What would 
Mr. Lynd, who has so just an appreciation of literature, 
think of some brother-author who confronted him with 
‘ Beaver,’ or with ‘ The Chocolate Bus’? We are 
sure that he would recommend his colleague to refrain 
from the emphasis of republication. 

The essayists we have mentioned are professional 
authors of distinction. The Viscountess Grey (Miss 
Pamela Wyndham) is an amateur, but one who has 
made poetry and rural nature the subjects of her best 
thoughts. She writes carefully, with a little affectation 
of simplicity which rests not without charm on the 


shoulders of a précieuse. The contents of Lady Grey’s 
volume are unconnected, and she does not attempt to 
bind them together. We have the inevitable essay on 
birds; an account of Salisbury Plain; a chat about 
Chaucer; a divagation on dreams; and a rather too 
ambitious disquisition on ‘ Some Aspects of the Higher 
Spiritualism.’ We prefer Lady Grey in her simpler 
moods, as a patron of Joan of Arc, and a friend of 
William Barnes. 


THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN 


All in a Life-Time. By Henry Morgenthau, 
Heinemann. 18s. 6d. net. 


HOUGH there must be quite a number of Ameri. 
cans the stories of whose lives more or less closely 
resemble that disclosed in Mr. Morgenthau’s autobio- 
graphy, we do not remember coming across one in 
print that showed, with anything approaching the same 
amount of detail, the way in which an alien becomes a 
thorough American as does this book. When its 
author was ten years old he emigrated with his parents, 
who were Jews, and the rest of the family from Baden 
in 1866, and he very soon was conscious that he had 
to ‘‘ overcome the double handicap of being both a 
Jew and a German.’’ He associated with those who, 
like himself, were determined to cease to be foreign 
and be entirely American—who, in his own words, 
‘* wanted to complete their Americanization.’’ The 
first seven chapters of this volume reveal how this pro. 
cess was worked out successfully in his case, and the 
rest of it may be described as the tale of this 100 per 
cent. American in action, in politics and diplomacy. 
Right here, as Mr. Morgenthau would say, we may 
note that it is this absolute Americanization of his that 
makes him a convinced and resolute opponent of 
Zionism, which he denounces as a fantasy. He says: 
The enlightened Jews of America have found the true road to 
Zion. To them Zion is no political mechanism existing by the 
sufferance of the greater Powers. It is not defined by geographi- 
cal boundaries, circumscribing an arid plot of ground which 
their ancestors of two thousand years ago conquered from its 
aboriginal inhabitants and occupied for a brief, though glorious, 
period before they, in turn, were driven onward by a new con- 
queror. To them Zion is a region of the soul. To them it is 
an inner light, set upon the hill of personal consciousness, 
inspiring them as individuals to fight, each for himself, the 
battle of life when he mets it; demanding in virtue of his own 
worth the respect of those about him; winning through to the 
dignity and position to which his native gifts and his self- 
ae 4 character entitle him. This is the only true Zion. 
All othér definitions of it are unreal. The proudest boast of 
all these men, and my proudest boast, is, ‘‘ I am an American.” 
We have stressed the Americanization of Mr. Mor- 
genthau as underlying the whole of this autobiography 
because the ordinary English reader, not knowing 
America very well, may find the first part of it a little 
too distinctively American for him in its allusions and 
general setting, but it is worth reading, and should 
not be skipped, as it provides the key to all the rest, 
which is a vivid and often entertaining narrative of the 
author’s diplomatic, political and philanthropic work 
He tells us that in his youth his enthusiasm was for 
the ideal, but that he had a hard struggle to live. After 
a time he discovered that he had a ‘ special gift for 
making money,’’ and he became absorbed in the ac- 
cumulation of wealth by deals in New York rea! estate 
and in other ways. He amassed a large fortune, but 
scenting the panic of 1907, decided to retire from busi- 
ness, and, having recaptured his enthusiasm for the 
ideal, resolved to devote the remainder of his days to 
public service. It took some years for him to divest 
himself of his business obligations, but in 1912 he en- 
tered politics, and threw himself heart and soul into 
obtaining the Presidential nomination for Woodrow 
Wilson, whose appearance on the horizon seemed to 
him a ‘‘ very act of providence,’’ and an assurance of 
victory in the ‘‘ death grapple between the soul of the 
people and the ugly octopus of Big Business.’’ Mr. 
Morgenthau evidently does not see anything ironic in 
his using the money he had made, largely through big 
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business interests and methods, for the support of the 
cause of the people; perhaps no 100 per cent. American 
could see anything even faintly amusing in the idea. 

It is from the point at which Mr. Morgenthau be- 
comes a politician that his book is of general interest, 
and is easily readable by anybody. Having helped to 
elect Mr. Wilson president, he was given the U.S. 
Embassy at Constantinople by that statesman in 1913, 
and after only a month’s training in the State depart- 
ment, the American equivalent of the F.O., plunged 
into the deep waters of European diplomacy. Confi- 
dent in his own capacity, he proved a strong swimmer, 
and no student of foreign affairs forgets the remark- 
able book, ‘ The Secrets of the Bosporus,’ which some 
years afterwards he published, recounting his experi- 
ences in Constantinople. The present book does not 
cover the same ground, but it does furnish fresh 
material bearing on the Great War and what has since 
occurred. It is this, together with its strong human 
interest and its description of how the alien becomes 
the American, that lifts this autobiography far above 
the ordinary, and makes it of real value and import- 
ance. 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 


Letters and Papers of John Addington Symonds. 
Collected and edited by Horatio F. Brown. 
Murray. 12s. net. 


je ae not more than thirty years have gone 
by since the death of John Addington Symonds, 
his figure seems to the new generation more remote 
than those of the great Victorians who flourished in 
his youth. He was prevented by the nature of his 
mind, as well as by his circumstances, from expressing 
himself with completeness and precision. This inability 
is a common cause of the rapidity with which some 
persons of great but imperfect talent cease to be 
interesting, and are passed by as_ old-fashioned. 
Symonds has never had justice done to him, largely 
because he did less than justice to himself. The 
present selection from his private letters, principally 
written to Henry Sidgwick and to his editor, Mr. 
Horatio Brown, adds little to the picture of Symonds 
which is possessed by those who are familiar with his 
earlier correspondence. Perhaps the book, which is not 
very well edited, would have been improved if more 
care had been taken to illustrate the author’s mind in 
fresh directions. It is addressed, we may suppose, to 
a new audience, not familiar with Mr. Brown’s “‘ Bio- 
graphy and Correspondence ”’ of his friend. 

Perhaps what will strike a reader not already 
familiar with the mind of J. A. Symonds is the fact 
that he seems to be the last of the humanist students 
of literature who flourished in the Victorian Age. 
Among his immediate contemporaries the passion for 
Greek was always present. We see it in Swinburne, 
Pater, Lang, and Myers, but nowhere more extrava- 
gantly than in Symonds. It filled his studies of Greek 
poetry with a fervour which was sometimes almost 
hysterical, but always alive with sincerity and enthu- 
siasm. It has been said by those who detract from 
Symonds’s merit that he was not ‘‘a scholar.’’ Per- 
haps in the purely grammatical sense he was not; he 
had not enjoyed the practice in teaching that Pater 
enjoyed while examining Plato slowly with successive 
generations of undergraduates. But Symonds, like 
Swinburne, read with ease and enjoyment, and his 
range, in Greek, was much wider than Swinburne’s. 
All this suggests a mental habit wholly foreign to that 
cultivated by the writers of to-day. We question if 
there is a single young man who has come forward in 
literature since 1900 for whom Greek poetry has any 
meaning or Greek thought any value. We seem to 
have dropped our humanism as completely as we have 
discarded Euclid. Hence it is not altogether the fault 
of a writer like Symonds that the readers of to-day 
fail to comprehend the purpose of his writings. 


The preface which Mr. Horatio Brown has prefixed 
to this volume is useful and sensible. It defines the 
** ceaseless cerebration ’’ with which Symonds faced 
the isolation of his life in the Swiss mountains, and it 
asserts, without explaining, the curious paradox which 
made him at once the victim of morbid introspection 
and the plaything of refreshing and invigorating im- 
pulse. Mr. Brown, who knew J. A. Symonds better 
than did anyone else, remarks that ‘‘ The battle of his 
dipsychia was fought, though never finished, in the 
hidden roots of self.’’ This double temperament, 
alternating in depression and exultation, was the 
miracle of his life, and remains its most interesting 
feature. It will continue to excite curiosity when his 
books have ceased to please. 


ALEXANDER ROBERTSON 


The Life of Sir Robert Moray. By Alexander 
Robertson. Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 


HE most interesting pages in this volume are 
those of the brief preface, in which Dr. H. W. 
Meikle describes the author’s life and character. 
Alexander Robertson was one of that numerous band 
of youthful scholars who were killed in the war. After 
a distinguished career at Edinburgh and Oxford, he 
had just been appointed Lecturer in History at the 
University of Sheffield when the war broke out. 
‘* With his usual conscientiousness ’’ he refused a 
commission on the ground that he did not know “‘ one 
end of a rifle from the other,’’ and enlisted as a 
private in the University Company of what became 
the 12th Battalion of the York and Lancaster Regi- 
ment. ‘‘ He was no athlete, and to a man of his 
nervous and sensitive temperament, military duties 
were totally uncongenial.’’ All that the Army could 
do with him was to throw him against the unbroken 
wire of Serre, where he was killed on the first day 
of the Battle of the Somme. It seems as if some 
better way of utilizing his abilities might have been 
found; but there were many similar cases. While in 
the trenches he found time to write a little volume 
of thoughtful and sincere verse, which ran into three 
editions. 
His elaborate and well-documented biography of a 
second-rate Scottish statesman, originally written as 
an Oxford thesis, shows that he would have been a 
hard-working recruit to the ranks of historical inves- 
tigators. Sir Robert Moray’s -chief title to fame has 
previously rested on the fact that Pepys met him one 
day and found contact with his mind refreshing after 
dalliance over Mrs. Martin’s oysters—‘‘ a most excel- 
lent man of reason and learning, and understands the 
doctrine of musique, and everything else I could dis- 
course of, very finely.”’ Moray began life as a Colonel 
of Scots Guards in the French service, played some 
part in the squalid intrigues of Scottish politics dur- 
ing the Protectorate, and was one of the founders of 
the Royal Society. But he scarcely deserved so much 
conscientious labour as is here lavished on him. 


HUMAN DOCUMENTS 


Taken from Life. By J. D. Beresford and E. O. 
Hoppé. Collins. 6d. net. 


R. BERESFORD modestly says that the chief 

credit for this book is to be given to Mr. Hoppé, 
who took the photographs for which he has written 
the appropriate letterpress. Was there not a similar 
origin for the first literary work of the famous author 
of ‘ Walter Lorraine’? The seven photographs are cer- 
tainly wonderful pieces of portraiture, going as far as 
photography can go towards that supreme achieve- 
ment of characterization which painting jealously 
claims as its own masterpiece. But the pictorial art 
has its limitations, and only a scatterbrained genius 
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like Dick Tinto could think it possible to read so much 
from a picture as we can all of us get out of such 
lucid literary work as Mr. Beresford has here ap- 
pended. He has written brief accounts of a tramp, 
a cabman, a hawker, a charwoman, two working- 
men’s wives, and a musical ‘‘ dope-fiend.’? Only two 
of them ‘“‘ illustrate any aspect of success ’’; the 
others are casual specimens drawn from the immense 
class that we know as “‘ failures.’’ Mr. Beresford 
treats them as ‘‘ human documents,’’ and sets out 
their stories briefly but so as to bring out the quin- 
tessence of their characters and careers. His little 
portrait gallery deserves a visit. A walk through it 
leaves one in the right frame of mind to appreciate 
the thoughtful concluding essay, in which Mr. Beres- 
ford shows how the generation to which he belongs 
regards the social problems raised by such lives as he 
has here described. We shall all agree with him 
that a cure for many evils, if not indeed a social 
panacea, would be found if we could ‘“‘ train our chil- 
dren to look at life with an open mind.’’ But the 
practical method of translating that ideal into terms 
of universal education has kept people guessing ever 
since Plato. Mr. Beresford’s best praise is that his 
book encourages us to share his faith in ‘‘ the possi- 
bilities of the younger generation.”’ 


THE AGE OF WALNUT 


English Furniture of the Cabriole Period. By H. 
Avray Tipping. Cape. 12s. 6d. net. 


SIGH of relief must have gone up throughout 

England when the age of oaken furniture came at 
last to an end, and it was possible for chastened limbs 
to find a long awaited repose. It was not, indeed, 
until the period of the Restoration that seat furniture 
which can be regarded as comparatively comfortable 
came into being. The change synchronized with the 
substitution of walnut for oak as the material of con- 
struction. The rigid if picturesque and dignified times 
of the Tudor and Jacobean styles after a brief transi- 
tion gave way to curving forms in which some attempt 
was made to accommodate the frailties of the human 
frame. The Cabriole or ‘‘ goat-leap ’’ fashion, as it is 
named from the prevailing type of furniture leg, 
adapted originally from that of a goat and subse- 
quently taking a more indefinite animal form, was the 
eventual outcome. 

It is of this style, which lasted through the reigns of 
Anne and the first two Georges until that which is 
associated with the introduction of mahogany, that Mr. 
Avray Tipping treats in the volume before us. The 
book, which is agreeably written, contains a very 
interesting analysis of the furniture in question, both 
in its technical and decorative aspects. The subject 
is also dealt with from its human side, and the life 
and customs of the times meet with their due share of 
attention. The theme is illustrated by a number of 
typical specimens from the collection of Mr. Percival 
Griffiths. Well as the plates are executed, it is, of 
course, proverbially impossible to appraise the merits 
of furniture even from the best photographic reproduc- 
tions, and those who are unacquainted with original 
examples depicted must needs here rely upon the well- 
tried connoisseurship of the author. 


EARLY ENGLISH TEXTS 


The Earliest Arithmetics in English. Edited by 
Robert Steele. Published for the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society by Humphrey Milford. 15s. 
net. 


HE admirable work which has been done by the 
Early English Text Society since it was founded 
by the late Dr. Furnivall, almost sixty years ago, is 


not so well known or supported as it should be. The 
list appended to this volume shows that it has pub. 
lished 159 volumes of early English works, mostly in- 
accessible to students except in MS., besides 129 
extra ’’ volumes, chiefly reprints of Caxton’s and 
other early printed books. In future both series are 
to be merged into one, at an annual subscription of 
two guineas, for which the subscriber encourages an 
amount of useful work which could not be done at 
all save under such auspices. We regret to see that 
the Society’s experience shows ‘‘ the very small 
number of those inheritors of the speech of Cynewulf, 
Chaucer and Shakespeare who care two guineas a year 
for the records of that speech.’’ The work of pub. 
lishing the texts that have been edited has thus fallen 
into arrear, and Mr. Steele’s volume was intended to 
appear in 1916. No doubt the late war had some- 
thing to do with this, but the Society is much in need 
of additional members now, and we hope that many 
applications will be made to the Secretary, Dr. Mabel 
Day, 15 Elgin Court, Elgin Avenue, London, W.o. 
** Until all Early English MSS. are printed, no proper 
history of our language or social life is possible.’’ In 
this volume Mr. Steele has edited, with his accustomed 
care and skill, two fifteenth-century treatises on arith- 
metic, one from the British Museum collection, the 
other from the Bodleian, called ‘ The Crafte of Nom- 
brynge ’ and ‘ The Art of Nombryng.’ Both are free 
translations from Latin treatises on what was called 
‘* algorism,’’ and describe the methods of the ‘ four 
rules,’’ to which they added ‘‘ duplication ’’ and 
mediation ’’—doubling and _ halving—as special 
cases of multiplication and division. Their interest 
is rather philological than scientific, but even in the 
latter point of view their childlike enthusiasm is quite 
contagious. 


YORKSHIRE SPEECH 


Yorkshire Reminiscences. By the Rev. M. C. F. 
Morris. Milford. 12s. 6d. net. 


HE son of a great naturalist, Mr. Morris is him- 

self chiefly interested in the human species. His 
account of the various picturesque specimens which he 
has come across in the course of a long life, mostly 
devoted to the duties of a Yorkshire parish, contains 
a great deal of good reading. He knew his hard- 
headed Yorkshiremen as well as George Eliot knew 
the Warwickshire rustics or Mr. Hardy those of Dor- 
set, and his stories of their sayings and doings are 
very entertaining. The language which they speak, 
vanishing now before the smoothing iron of the ele- 
mentary schoolmaster, is unfortunately not very in- 
telligible, and we should advise the reader to begin by 
turning to the valuable chapter which Mr. Morris 
devotes to elucidating the folk-speech of his parish- 
ioners. As Mr. Morris points out, no great novelist 
or poet in modern times has utilized the Yorkshire 
dialect, and it is consequently rather bewildering to 
a Londoner. He has done good service in preserving “1 
good many words and forms of speech which have 
already passed out of use. We should doubt if a 
modern agricultural labourer has so large a vocabu- 
lary, even of technical terms, as that which Mr. Morris 
claims for the men whom he knew when he was young, 
and who could speak accurately and familiarly of the 
various parts of a wagon as saules, airbredes, snub- 
bits, evvrons, shills, sway-bar, braces, end-door, jog- 
gle-stick, and so forth. To show the difficulty which 
the Yorkshire dialect presents to the stranger, we 
may quote one of Mr. Morris’s examples :—‘‘ T’egg 
’at t’ hen laad’s i’ t’ windther ’’—pronounced as one 
word, ‘‘ Teggatenlaadsitwindther,’? and meaning 
‘‘ The egg that the hen laid is in the window.’’ We 
have always noticed that real Yorkshiremen have a 
great many jokes among themselves, incommunicable 
to outsiders, and no doubt this dialect explains why. 
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New Fiction 
By GERALD GOULD 


Silas Braunton. By J. Mills Whitham. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
Jokn Penrose. By J.C. Tregarthen. Murray. 
7s. 6d. net. 
The Orissers. By L. H. Myers. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
net. 
CANNOT abide the country, except as a place to 
live in. The conventionalized country of most 
novelists consists so largely of sweat, manure, mort- 
gages, illegitimate and unwanted babies and flagellant 
farmers with horsewhips, that | find it almost impos- 
sible to read about: it afflicts me with an apathy 
bordering upon delirium. 1 could even prefer the 
Phyllises and Phyllidas, the floutings and poutings, the 
bowers and flowers, of the opposite convention: they 
are just as rural and just as real, and not anything like 
so depressing. But there is no help for these things : 
the form remains, the function never dies: the lines of 
fiction are fixed, nor have they fallen in pleasant 
places: and local colour is a yellowish grey. 

‘ Silas Braunton ’ would appear to have been. written 
as the result of a sort of spiritual bet. It is as if Mr. 
Mills Whitham had wagered with himself that he 
would take the most hackneyed characters and situa- 
tions he could discover and, by sheer force of artistic 
sincerity, make the old bones live. And his artistic sin- 
cerity is so compelling that he has very, very nearly suc- 
ceeded. His scene is the West Country, and his yokels 
say ‘“‘’tis all high-go-lee’’ and ‘‘ you’m always 
a-whimlin and fussocking,’’ which the rest of us are 
pathetically willing to believe that they really would 
say; and his hero or villain, like the hero or villain of 
almost every West Country novel or East Country 
novel or South or North Country novel that I have 
ever read, is one of those hard, grasping, bullying 
farmers who sell up other people’s farms and add 
them to their own; who threaten their labourers with 
physical violence if their commands are not instantane- 
ously obeyed; who snub and intimidate their wives; 
whose hearts are softened in later life by the love of a 
little child; and who come to ask, in the solitude of 
old age, whether it was worth while to make such pigs 
of themselves. There is the itinerant vagabond, to 
seduce the intimidated wife : the wise, simple old shep- 
herd to point out to the farmer the folly of his ways: 
the mortgage, and the attempt to fire a rick. But the 
astonishing.thing is that a new turn is here given to 
the old, old story—not in incident or conclusion, nor 
even in moral, but in the interpretation of character. 
Silas himself, through the full and skilful analysis of 
the oppressions and frustrations which led to his pecu- 
liarities, is made almost ‘‘ sympathetic ’’’; the devo- 
tion and suffering of his poor little wife are quite 
convincing; and there is one chapter, telling the 
prison life of a monomaniac, which is full of a sombre 
and notable power. Moreover, there are no lapses, 
no incongruities ; the whole is thought out, and worked 
out, with an admirable thoroughness. In a world of 
hurry and easy half-effects, a writer who takes his 
art as seriously and patiently as Mr. Mills Whitham 
is to be not only welcomed but congratulated. 

He writes uniformly well: above all, he does not— 
as do most purveyors of rusticity—make his rustics 
turn from their ‘‘ you’ms ”’ and “‘ ’tidn’ts ’’ to express 
themselves like cosmopolitan mountebanks in mid- 
Victorian melodramas. This gross fault—so simple, 
one would think, to avoid—is pretty nearly universal. 
Mr. Tregarthen, for instance, who has a pleasant and 
occasionally poetic style of his own, and, in his main 
narrative, catches aptly the ungrammatical eloquence 
of the semi-literate, yet calmly expects us to believe 
that his peasant would exclaim at a moment of excite- 
ment and alarm: ‘‘ Anyone who insinuates that my 
master killed the fox deserves to be burnt in effigy.’’ 
His scene is again West Country, but further west— 


in fact, Land’s End: and his time is the first half of 
last century, so that there is plenty of smuggling as 
well as poaching. He has none of the depth that is 
to be found in Mr. Mills Whitham: he is content to 
rattle along with a pleasant, conventional romance. 

‘ The Orissers ’ is a remarkable book, by a remark- 
able man. I know nothing of Mr. Myers save as the 
author of this one volume, but I am convinced that, if 
he had published only the casual aphorisms scattered 
—or rather heaped up—throughout his story, he would 
have established his reputation as a thinker of startling 
subtlety and originality. The book is like no other. 
It is so far removed from all conventions that 
‘* original ’’ sounds a mild word for it: it is extra- 
ordinary. If Mr. Myers reminds one of anybody in his 
theme, it is of the Brontés: but he reminds one of no- 
body in his technique. Where does he place his 
people? In the English countryside—but with what a 
difference! No soil overworked by serial crops will 
serve his purpose: he must have his own local colour : 
he must have his own locality. After a few preliminary 
glimpses at such comparatively familiar haunts as 
Egypt and Morocco, we are transported to Eamor, the 
family place of the Orissers: there is a large town, not 


*far away, called Tornel, scarcely less sinister and re- 


mote, but it is actually at Eamor itself that the con- 
flict rages. Conflict? Between what? It is hard to 
say, for everything moves, in these more than five 
hundred pages, under the surface: motive is chased 
and tortured through every bye-way and subterranean 
recess of personality: and even when emotion and 
calculation break out into violent action, the action 
seems pale beside the reasons for it. Thus, one young 
man, no more and no less the ‘‘ hero’”’ of the book 
than two or three others—though he marries the un- 
questionable ‘‘ heroine ’’—casually commits a murder 
in order to secure that heroine in the possession of the 


‘property ; but the murder is scarcely noticeable, it is so 


completely taken for granted by the murderer and his 
charming lady. The property in dispute is more than 
property : it is a symbol. The conflict is of ideas. Mr. 
Myers refers somewhere to ‘‘ an odious exchange of 
intuitions, a ridiculous tussle of wills’’: so might the 
whole be summed up. The Orissers and their friends 
are, in the view of their opponents, ‘‘ dedicated by 
some inherent vice of nature to an everlasting con- 
tumacy ’’: to the Orissers, the Maynes and their 
friends, who represent the common order of mankind, 
yet appear as ‘‘ monstrosities,’’ ‘‘ beings outside the 
ordinary run of humanity.’’ Nicholas Orisser, who 
lives ‘‘ on the higher cerebral levels of the mind,’’ be- 
lieves in the mind’s ‘‘ holiness ’’, and despises the 
people who go straight ahead with material experi- 
ence instead of abstracting themselves from it into a 
timeless world, has a love-affair : we are told that ‘* up 
to this time his amours had been venal in all but two 
cases.’’ He is nineteen! Last week I tried to de- 
fend the Victorians from the charge of having been 
merely mealy-mouthed inventors of harmonies: but 
really, by this standard, they appear positively— 
Victorian. 

The most striking character is Madeline Mayne. 
‘* The sheer violence of Madeline’s insincerity almost 
turned it into its opposite.’’ Driven by malignant 
hate, she believes utterly that all she desires is 
a reciprocity of love. The subtlety and fullness of this 
study are extraordinary : Madeline may reasonably be 
compared to Meredith’s Egoist and the Valerie Upton 
of Miss Sedgwick. 


Whether the book will ever be popular, I do not 
feel sure. Its enormous length—though every 
episode subserves the main theme—may be an obstacle 
to some, its richness of style and thought to others. 
Most of all, perhaps, its unreality, its remoteness from 
anything that we ordinary people are conscious of ex- 
periencing, its urgent and threatening symbolism, will 
baffle and perplex. But its exactness and profundity 
of thought give it permanence. It is a work con- 
ceived and executed on the grand scale, and it will live. 
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Competitions 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


For the Acrostic and Chess Competitions there are weekly 
prizes :—In each case a Book (selected by the competitor) re- 
viewed in that issue of the Saturpay Review in which the 
problem was set. 

RULES. 


1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page in our first issue of each month. 

2.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 

Award of Prizes.—When solutions are equally correct, or oj 
equal merit, the result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication in the case 
of Acrostics, and the Thursday following publication in the case 
of Chess. 


CHESS 
GAME No. 16. 
KrgeseritzKky GAMBIT. 
WuirTe. Back. 

1 P—K4 P —Ké4 10. R —R3 B — Q3 
2 P—KB4P x P Q — K2ch 
38. Kt — KB3 P — KKt4 12. K — B2 B xB 
4. P — KR4P — Kt5 BOoxB Kt x B 
5. Kt —K5 Kt— KB3 14 Kt — B3 Castles 

6. Kt x KtP Kt x P 15. K x Kt P — QB3 
7. Q —K2 P —Q4 146. R — Kl Q —@Ql 
8. P —Q3 B x Kt 17. R —Kt3ch K —RI1 
QO xB Kt — Kté 18. — R6 R — Ktl 


@ 
a6 


The usual Weekly Book Prize is offered for the best answer to 
the question, How does White win? 


GAME No, 14. 
Kieseritzky (Black) won against Schulten (White) as follows :— 


4. 

& “uP Q x Kt ch’ 
1. K xQ Kt — K6 dis ch 
17. K —R4 P — Kt4 ch 
1s. K — R5 B — KKtidch 
19. K — R6 B — KB1 mate. 


The winner of our Competition is Dr. C. Thachray, St. Pancras 
Hospital, Pancras Road, N.W.1, who has chosen as his prize 
‘A Book of Quaker Saints,’ by L. V. Hodgkin, published by 
Macmillan and reviewed by us on February 10 under the title 
of ‘ The Silent Sect.’ 

Dr. Thachray, like Messrs. W. R. Burgess and G. Jacob, has 
discovered a shorter way of winning and a very neat variation :— 


Kt — B6ch 
18. K —R5 B — KKt5 mate. 
If 15. K — Ktl Kt — B6ch 
x? Q x Ktch 
~% & xO Kt — K6 dis ch 
1s. B — K6 B x B mate. 


The following also found the best way of winning when White 
plays 15 K x P, but did not work out the variation quite cor- 
rectly, if at all:—S. Phillips, R. H. Ross, H. S. R., Varach, 
H. R. Cadman, Geoffrey Barnett, B. Goulding Brown, F. W. 
Walton, A. E. Chandler, Dr. E. L. Pritchard, C. J. Cole, Spencer 
Cox, R. K. Morcom, I. Hope Simpson, Janus.—Sir Henry Crump, 
Woodlands, H. Thornton, and A. W. Yallop also sent correct 
solutions. 

English chess-players visiting Hyéres will be glad to know that 
a Chess Club has just been established there, meeting at the 
Regina Café, Avenue Gambetta, every afternoon from 5 to 7 
o’clock. A tournament is in progress, in which Mr. Noel J. 
Roughton, I.C.S., who formerly played for Oxford University, is 
leading. 


ACROSTICS 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 51. 


PERENNIAL CHARM THESE WELL-KNOWN WORKS Possgss, 
AND READERS STILL THEIR GENTLE AUTHOR BLESS, 
Hail, stalwart guardian of the public peace! 
Curtail a word that bids all clamoue cease. 
Though earth’s her sphere, she yet may be a star. 
My fabled feats surpass my powers by far. 

Gas came, and lo! his occupation went. 

Seeks to explain what ancient writers meant. 

Its scorching blasts enfeeble and unnerve. 
Reverse a numskull—so our turn he’ll serve. 

His eloquence will surely win the suit. 

10. Blue face, ribb’d nose,—ferocious, ugly brute ! 
11. Candied, is much esteemed in far Malay. 

12. My fragrant blossoms scent the air of May. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 49. 
ApostLe, I, OF SWEETNESS AND OF LiGur. 


1. Poor petted boy, he knows not how to fight! 

2. The plant’s most useful—take away the pot. 

3. Caves were his habitation, were they not? 

4. Jove’s weapon—so they deemed it—from on high. 
5. Hark to the fickle crowd’s enraptured cry ! 
6. 
7 
8 
9 


On that which bears this name what sums we waste! 
Proverbially bitter to the taste. 
I shield a fruit—with me you can dispense. 
. Of birth or death he’ll furnish evidence. 

10. Half of this famous river will suffice. 

11. Well cooked, we all pronounce it very nice. 

12. A narrow border this, yet much too wide. 

13. Tending to teach its readers, and to guide. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 49. 
M ilkso P 
t Oo 
T roglodyt E 
T hunderbol T 
H osann A 


E ducatio N 
W ormwoo D 
Ce 
Registra R 
N Tle 
O mele T 
L Ist 
D_idacti C 


Acrostic No. 49.—The winner is Miss L. M. Maxwell, 156 
Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, S.E.12, who has selected as her prize 
‘ Egypt Old and New,’ published by Allen and Unwin and re- 
viewed in our columns on February 10 under the title of ‘ Egyp- 
tian Pictures.’ Thirty-two other competitors named this book, 
13 ‘ Pan’s People,’ 12 ‘ A Sheaf of Papers,’ 11 ‘ A Sportsman at 
Large,’ 10 ‘ A Book of Quaker Saints,’ etc., etc. 

Correct solutions were also received from C. R. Price and 
Friar Tuck. 

One Licut Wronc :—A. de V. Blathwayt, Paleface, W. Sydney 
Price, Baitho, Carbis, Craven, Mrs. Culley, Major Churchyard, 
Nyleve, F. I. Morcom, Cabbage, Doric, C. E. Jones, Trike, 
Merton, Lilian, J. Chambers, Gay, Old Mancunian, G. E. Craw- 
ford, Ex Indis, Annis, J. A. Johnson, Carlton, Goff, Sylvia 
Groves, Mrs. Jane Butler, Eureka, Lethendy, and P. G. W. 

Two Licuts Wronc :—Lady Duke, Shorne Hill, Webster, 
P. B. P., Fralan, Double Acorn, F. M. Petty, Miss Chamier, 
Mrs. Moore-Bayley, I. Hope Simpson, Glamis, Jeune, A. R. N. 
Cowper-Coles, D. E. R., W. T. Woodfield, Vixen, David Burns, 
Druid, S. C., C. J. Warden, C. A. S., R. Ransom, Mrs. E. G 
Hoare, Spican, Rho Kappa, J. Sutton, Lady York, R. H. Keate, 
Vichy, Francis C. Hood, Iago, Margaret, J. P. Williams, Mrs. 
Yarrow, Madge, Barberry, Margaret Owen, and Mrs. Fardell. 
All others more. 

Lights 5, 8 and 12 were the stumbling-blocks. I doubt whether 
any living person has heard a crowd shout ‘“‘ Huzza.’ It 
appears to be an antiquated form of “* Hurrah.”” Nor can I 
recall any instance in literature in which a fickle crowd uttered 
this cry, in either of its forms. But it is on record that the same 

multitude that cried ‘‘ Hosanna on a memorable occasion 
(Matt. xxi. 9) behaved very differently a short time aferwards 
(Matt. xxvii. 15, 21). A competitor writes :—‘‘ The word fickle 
seemed at first to make hosanna apter than huzza, but Scott says 
(in ‘ Rokeby ’): ‘ The brute crowd, whose envious zeal Huzza’s 
each turn of Fortune’s wheel.’’? The husza’s of envious zeal 
cannot, however, be called an enraptured cry. 

That Mace is the dried covering of the nutmeg does not seem 
to be universally known, or we should not have had such 
attempted solutions of Light 8 as Magnificence, Alembic, Acme, 
Areca-nut, Apothec, Shellac, Alcoholic, and Aspic. 


(Continued on page 262) 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


VISCOUNT BRYCE. 


Memories of Travel 
By VISCOUNT BRYCE. 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 
Manchester Guardian :—* Profoundly informed in ethnology, geol 
and botany, and possessing an easy, limpid style, Bryce naturally 
gives to these reminiscences of his wanderings the quality of creative 
writing.’ 


ALFRED MARSHALL. 


Money, Credit & Commerce 


By ALFRED MARSHALL, Author of ‘* Industry and 
Trade,’’ ‘* Principles of Economics, ” etc. 8vo. 10s. net. 


History of the Later Roman Empire 


From the death of Theodosius I. to the death of 
Justinian (A.D. 395 to a.D. 565). By J. B. BURY, 
Regius Professor of Modern History, and Fellow of 
King’s College, in the University of Cambridge. 
With Maps and Plans. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 


Guardian :—* Prof. Bury’s extraordinarily fascinating book.” 


Anglican Essays 


A Collective Review of the Principles and Special 
Opportunities of the Anglican Communion as Catholic 
and Reformed. Edited by ARCHDEACON PAIGE 
COX. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Guardian:— It is refreshing to find a group of men who, for the 
most part, have grown old in the service of the Church, willing to 
come forward and stoutly declare their unshaken faith that the 
Anglican communion has a unique contribution to make to the future 
of Christianity; and that in its main outlines its viewpoint stands 
firm.” 


THIRD EDITION. 


Notes on the Composition of 
Scientific Papers 


By the Right Hon. Sir T. CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Papers from Lilliput 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY, Author of ‘‘ Brief Diver- 
sions.’’ Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
[Bowes & Bowes. 


The Times:—* He knows and loves the English language, content, 
when at his best, to say choicely and truly what he means without 
trying to dazzle us with phrases.” 


Poems 


By FOUR AUTHORS (J. R. Ackerley—A. Y, Camp- 
bell—E. L. Davison—F. H. Kendon). Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. [Bowes && Bowes. 


Daily News:—* A volume of verse of unusual interest and 
appeal. . . . A book to buy.” 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2 


NOW READY. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF ALICE 
MEYNELL, one volume including the 
posthumous volume of ‘‘ Last Poems’ 
as well as all the previously issued poetry. 
With a portrait in photogravure, 6s. 

Also 250 copies on large handmade paper at 18s. 


THE LAST POEMS OF ALICE 
MEYNELL are issued simultaneously in 
a separate volume, costing 3s. 6d. 


PROSE VOLUMES by Mrs. Meynell are 
ESSAYS (Selected edition), 7s. 6d., and 
HEARTS OF CONTROVERSY (critical 
studies in English literature), 6s. 


Other standard volumes in Belles-Lettres 
are: 9G. K. CHESTERTON’S Poems, 6s. 
{| FRANCIS THOMPSON’S Collected Works 
in three vols., sold singly, price 7s. 6d. 
each. SELECTED POEMS of Francis 
Thompson, 7s. {| THE FLOWER OF PEACE, 
by Katharine Tynan (selected poems), 6s. 
SHANE LESLIE’s Verses in Peace and 
War, 3s. {R. H. BENSON’S Poems, 
3s. 6d. W Lists on request. 


BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE LTD. 
28 Orchard Street ¢» 8-10 Paternoster Row 
LONDON 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatically tops them al!."—Daity Grapuic. 


LONDO brilliant book."—Tue Times. 


Particularly 
AND By Sir Ed. T. COOK, 6th 


ENVI RONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 

* The best handbook to London ever issued.''—Liverpoot Dalry Post. 

60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & LT 7/6 
NORTH WALES. | DEVON AND CORN ALL. 

60 Illustrations Maps & Plans, 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & in s, 4/- 

___ FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. 'W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 


~~ 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/- 50 sihgecreciene, 6 Maps. 4/- 
N. DEVON & N. CORNWALL. | S. DEVON & S. CORNWALL. 


2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Llangollea—Darlington. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 


Broatano's. Railway Bookstalls and _all Bogksellers. 


THE “ACME” POLICY 
THE “BOUNTY” POLICY 
THE “CHILDREN’S” POLICY 


OF 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
form the A. B. C. of Life Assurance 


The ‘“* ACME ” Policy is a 20-Payment Life Policy with 
complete guarantees. 
50 per cent. Bonus added at end of 20 years. 
Guaranteed Surrender, Loan and Paid-up Values. 
Guaranteed Disability Benefits in event of total per- 
manent disablement. 


The “BOUNTY ” Policy is a Non-Profit Policy at very low 
rates with a Guaranteed Bounty added on surviving 
one’s expectation of life. 


The “‘ CHILDREN’S ” Policy, or EARLY THRIFT, is 
the cheapest form of providing for your children’s 
future. A minimum premium throughout with numer- 
ous options at age 21, with return of all premiums ‘f 
death occurs before. 


Write for Explanatory Leaflets A.E.4 to 


THE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1825 
Head Office: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street 
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The Saturday Review 


First Glance New Books 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


Addresses to the German Nation. By Johann Gottlieb Fichte. 
Translated by R. F. Jones and G. H. Turnbull. 269 pp. 
Open Court Publishing Company: 7s. 6d. net. 

Americans. By Stuart P. Sherman. 336 pp. Scribners: 10s. net. 

Anglican Essays. A Collective Review of the Principles and 
Special Opportunities of the Anglican Communion as Catholic 
and Reformed. By the Archbishop of Armagh, the Rev. R. 
H. Murray, G. G. Coulton, the Archdeacon of Chester 
(Editor), the Archdeacon of Macclesfield, the Rev. Charles E. 
Raven, Archbishop Lowther Clarke, with Extracts from the 
Pastorals of the late Bishop Jayne. 337 pp. Macmillan: 
12s. 6d. net. 

Continental Stagecraft. By Kenneth Macgowan and Robert 
Edmond Jones. Including 32 full page illustrations in half- 
tone and 8 in full colour. 233 pp. Benn: 25s. net. 

Euripides. The Medea. Partly in the Original and partly in 
Translation. With Notes and Introduction by F. L. Lucas. 
96 pp. Oxford, Clarendon Press: 3s. 6d. net. 

Horace and His Influence. By Grant Showerman. (Our Debt 
to Greece and Rome Series.) 176 pp. Harrap: 5s. net. 

Saint Lydwine of Schiedam. By J. K. Huysmans. Translated by 
Agnes Hastings. 252 pp. Kegan Paul: 6s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Elephant Man, The, and Other Reminiscences. By Sir Frederick 
Treves. 222 pp. “Cassell: 7s. 6d. net. 

Fame’s Twilight. Being Studies of Nine Men of Letters. By K. 
N. Colvile. Allan: 10s. 6d. net. 
Far Eastern Republic of Siberia, The. By Henry Kittredge Nor- 
ton. 316 pp. Allen and Unwin: 12s. 6d. net. 
Hebrew Tragedy, The. By Colonel C. R. Conder. 
Galashiels, Cochrane: 2s. 6d. net. 

Ups and Downs of a Sailor. By Captain J. E. Hunter. 
pp. Selwyn and Blount: 7s. 6d. net. 

Wanderings in the Queensland Bush. By W. Lavallin Puxley. 
213 pp. Allen and Unwin: 10s. 6d. net. 


VERSE 


Book of Danish Verse, A. Translated in the Original Meters by 
S. Foster Damon and Robert Silliman Hillyer. Selected and 
Annotated by Oluf Friis. 179 pp. Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press: 11s. net. 

Last Poems of Alice Meynell, The. 54 pp. Burns and Oates: 
3s. 6d. net. 

Poems of Alice Meynell, The. Complete Edition. With Frontis- 
piece of the Author by John S. Sargent.- 144 pp. Burns 
and Oates: 6s. net. 

Rue. By Laurence Housman. 
Cape: 4s. 6d. net. 


198 pp. 
160 


First published 1899. 95 pp. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Egyptian Art. Introductory Studies. By Professor Jean Capart. 
Translated from the French by Warren R. Dawson. 179 pp. 
Allen and Unwin: 16s. net. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Divine Kingdom Within the Empire, The. Some Modern Ad- 
ministrative, Imperative, and Eschatological Tendencies. By 
Rowland Wormell. 184 pp. Routledge: 6s. 6d. net. 

Economic Problems of Democracy. By Arthur Twining Hadley. 
160 pp. Cambridge University Press: 6s. net. 

Effects of the War Upon French Economic Life. A Collection of 
Five Monographs. Preliminary Economic Studies of the War 
No. 238. Oxford, Clarendon Press: 6s. net. [Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. ] 

Food. By Sir Charles Fielding. (Agricola.) With Foreword by 
Viscount Milner. 255 pp. Hurst and Blackett: 12s. 6d. net. 


Primitive Ordeal and Modern Law. By H. Goitein. 302 pp. 
Allen and Unwin: 10s. 6d. net. 
Supplying Britain’s Meat. By George E. Putnam. 168 pp. 


Harrap: 5s. net. 


The Return of the Middle Class. By John Corbin. 353 pp. 
Scribners: 10s. 6d. net. 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Duality. A Study in the Psycho-Analysis of Race. By R. N. 
Bradley. 186 pp. Routledge: 6s. 6d. net. 


Evolution of the Conscious Faculties, The. 
259 pp. Allen and Unwin: 12s. 6d. net. 

Hypnotism and Suggestion. By Louis Satow. Translated by 
Bernard Miall. 240 pp. Allen and Unwin: 10s. 6d. net. 

THEOLOGY 

Every Man’s Story of the Old Testament. By A. Nairne. With 
Illustrations and Maps. 320 pp. Mowbray: 4s. 6d. and 6s. 

Returning Tide of Faith, The. By Neville Talbot. 201 pp. 
Nisbet: 5s. net. 

Revealing Light. By Sidney M. Berry. 219 pp. Nisbet: 5s. 


net. 


By J. Varendonck. 


FICTION 
Can These Things Be? By Cecilia Hill. 287 pp. Hutchinson: 


7s. 6d. net. 
Cave Woman, The. A Tale of To-day. By Norval Richardson. 
256 pp. Nash and Grayson: 7s. 6d. net. 


Charing Cross Mystery, The. 
Jenkins: 7s. 6d. net. 

Chick. By Edgar Wallace. 

Clancy of the Mounted Police. 
Lock: 7s. net. 

Combe Hamlet. By Charles W. Westron. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Desolate Splendour. 
7s. 6d. net. 
False Gods. By Guy Thorne. 
Keystone Block, The. 
Lock: 7s. net. 


By J. S. Fletcher. 312 pp. 


311 pp. Ward Lock: 7s. net. 
By Ottwell Binns. 320 pp. Ward 


292 pp. Collins: 
By Michael Sadleir. 315 pp. Constable: 


303 pp. Ward Lock: 7s. net. 
By Harold Bindloss. 308 pp. Ward 


Legacy of Vengeance, A. By Paul Trent. 320 pp. Ward Lock: 
7s. net. 

Magic Mirror, The. By Reginald Glossop. 288 pp. Odhams: 
7s. 6d. net. 


Miss Mannering. By W. Pett Ridge. 281 pp. Methuen: 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Mutiny of the Albatross, The. By William Grenvil. 312 pp. 
Jenkins: 7s. 6d. net. 

Our Elizabeth Again. By Florence A. Kilpatrick. 200 pp. Nash 
and Grayson: 3s. 6d. net. 

Precipice, The. By Florence Warden. 
net. 


319 pp. Ward Lock: 7s. 


Scent of the Roses, The. By Margaret Peterson. 308 pp. 
Cassell: 7s. 6d. net. 

They Loved Greatly. By Katharine Tynan. 320 pp. Nash and 
Grayson: 7s. 6d. net. 

Vanished Moor, The. By John Trevena. 256 pp. Mills and 
Boon: 7s. 6d. net. 

White Man, A. By Mrs. Frances Everard. 286 pp. Hutchin- 
son: 7s. 6d. net. 

Windy McPherson’s Son. By Sherwood Anderson. 349 pp. 


Cape: 7s. 6d. net. 

Wrong Shadow, The. By Harold Brighouse. 318 pp. Chapman 
and Dodd: 7s. 6d. net. 

Zarah the Cruel. By Joan Conquest. 322 pp. 


net. 
REPRINTS 
Idle Days in Patagonia. By W. H. Hudson. 237 pp. Uniform 
Edition of the Collected Works of W. H. Hudson in 24 vols. 
Price 24 guineas. Sold in complete sets only. Dent. 
Starbrace. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. Uniform Edition. 298 pp. 
Cassell: 3s. 6d. net. 


Cassell: 7s. 6d. 


(CoMPETITIONS—continued from page 260) 


Line and Littoral are plausible solutions of Light 12; but 
though a line may be a border, it is by no means necessarily so, 
while a definition of list is ‘‘ the border, edge, or selvedge of 
cloth.’” The employment of the adjective littoral as a noun seems 
to be quite a modern usage ; and when so used it appears to mean 
a tract of land very much wider than the shore, or land washed 
by the waves of the sea. List, therefore, appears to be a better 
solution of the Light than either of these other words. As to its 
not being “‘ much ”’ too wide, if the tailor made the sleeves of my 
coat twice as wide as I ordered them to be, I should certainly 
contend that they were much too wide. (This in answer to O.M.). 
As for Limbate, this appears to be an adjective meaning ‘ bor- 
dered,’ not a noun. Literati is given by one solver on the sup- 
position that Border may be a misprint for Order. Other 
attempts are Lintel, Limitation, Lineament, Loci, Slip, Limbus, 
Limbi, Limbo, Latitude, Limited, and Locus Standi. Curiously 
enough, a solver who failed to get the second “ upright ’’ correct 
gave seLvEdge as the twelfth light. 

FraLtan.—Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage (Blackie & Son). 

Lit1an.—Many thanks. I wonder how many people could give 
off-hand the Christian names of Linnaeus, Flaxman, Grattan, Dr. 
Chalmers, Cuvier, and Laplace? 

PaLerace.—I regret to say that your solution of No. 47 has not 
reached me. If you had one light wrong, you would tie with 
Carlton for fourth and fifth places. 

Car._ton.—Nipperkin means ‘‘ a small cup,’’ but Noggin means 
not only a small cup but also its contents, ‘‘ a dram suitable for 
one person.”’ It therefore fits the light much better than Nipper- 
kin. 

Quacca.—Am afraid you were out of the running in any case ; 
I hope you will do better in the quarter just beginning. 

Major C.—One book only. Please read the Rules published 
at the beginning of each month. 

Acrostic No. 48.—Correct: W. Morley Hames and Fralan. 
One Light wrong: W. J. Younger, Stonehurst, Farsdon, and 
Thos. 

SECOND QUARTERLY COMPETITION.—The winner has chosen as 
his prize the new one-volume edition of ‘ The Golden Bough,’ 
by Sir James George Frazer, published by Macmillan and re- 
viewed in our columns on January 6. 
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The Unconscious Journalist 


By EDWARD ANTON 


RECENTLY travelled with a young man of about thirty, 
| listening perfunctorily to his flow of talk. 


He was a pleasing fellow, but—to my mind—he talked too 
much. I was itching to unfold my evening paper, but courtesy 
forbade. 

Presently, however, I began to listen attentively in spite of 
myself. He was giving me an account of a remarkable incident, 
which had come within his ken. I could not help being struck 
by the vividness of his description and the clearness with which 
he told his story. I listened more critically, and when he had 
concluded I said :-— 

‘“ Excuse me, but have you ever written stories for maga- 
zines, or anything of that kind?” 

‘* Never,’”’ said he; ‘‘ but I’ve often felt inclined to try.” 


He told me he was still struggling to establish himself in his 
chosen vocation, whereon I took it upon myself to urge that, as 
a side-issue and as a supplementary occupation, he should set 
himself to earn something by exploiting his talents of narrative 
and description. 


I don’t know whether he will take my advice. I would like 
to have introduced him to my friend Max Pemberton, than whom 
no man has done more to “ bring out ’’ latent journalistic talent. 


It sets me wondering how many young ‘fellows there are with 
similarly neglected abilities. A little training, a little experience, 
and I pledge my reputation that my travelling companion could 
have ensured a steady income from writing. I hate to exag- 
gerate, but the fellow was a born journalist if ever there was 
one—and he did not realize it. 


Misplaced modesty no doubt keeps many a man from ‘‘ having 
a shot at it’ in the Press. Modesty is all very weil, but it 
should not deter a man from exploiting his own abilities. There 
are more possibilities in the world for every one of us than we 
suspect. It is lamentable that any one should plod $n vear after 
vear in a groove without trying, at least, to see if he cannot 
achieve something that is individual and unique, 


I have never recommended a man to discard his vocation for 
literary work: not until he has proved his powers in that direc- 
tion at all events. But I have persuaded a score or more to 
take up writing as a hobby, and in the majority of cases my 
advice has resulted in unlooked-for success. 

The literary door is an ever-open door: the widest open door 
in anv profession. I thoroughly agree with Mr. Robert Donald 
on that point: and no editor or journalist will contradict it. The 
man or woman who has something interesting to say or a real 
storv to tell can, with proper training, always find a market— 
and literary work has never been better paid than it is to-day. 


I know of no more entrancing snare-time hobby than that of 
occasional journalism or storv writing. Tt never palls because 
it is—first and foremost—a hobby. You can indulge yourself 
in it when vou are in the mood; you can leave it alone when 
you are disinclined. 

The free-lance does not work like a machine; he is not con- 
trolled bv the inexorable will power of an editor. There is, in 
free lance work, a mental freedom that is not to be attained 
in any other profession. The unattached contributor who is able 
to give editors what they want may organize his time just as it 
pleases him best. 

1 know a voung man who is writing three short articles each 
week. Two of these articles are for good provincial news- 
naners—the other for London. Sometimes my friend writes 
these three short articles before breakfast. Sometimes he writes 
them in the afternoon——or occasionally, late at night. How- 


ever, the point is that it seldom takes more than three-quarters ° 


of an hour to write the lot. This young man is earning nearly 
four hundred pounds a year. 

Literary work has never been more than a side issue with me, 
but T have frequently made as much in that way as would repre- 
sent quite a decent income of itself. Indeed, there have been 
years when my “ spare-time hobbv ’’ has brought me in twice as 
much as my regular vocation (which is prosaically commercial). 


There are so many unexplored regions in our normal everyday 
life; so many facets of human existence that remain unillu- 
minated ; so manv interesting little odds and ends that are wait- 
ing to be exploited by the quick brains of skilful free-lance 
journalists. 


Consider the insistent demand that exists to-day for bright 
little articles that deal with generally interesting topics ; thousands 
of such articles are published each week in London alone, while 
in the Provinces the demand is no less great. 


Very few beginners seem to realize the immensity and com- 
plexity of our modern Press, and I have astonished a great 
number of young writers by pointing out how real are their 
chances, both in London and the Provinces. 


The Free-Lance Course which the London School of Jour- 
nalism offers (under Mr, Max Pemberton’s personal direction) 
represents, to my mind, the ideal training for the unattached 
journalist. 


I formed this opinion of it before I was aware that the 
Lessons comprising the Course were the work of some of our 
leading writers, such as Sir William Robertson Nicoll, Mr. 
Barry Pain, Mr. Dion Calthrop and Miss Mary Billington. 


With such as these for instructors it is no wonder that writers 
trained by the London School of Journalism are scoring suc- 
cesses all along the line; their work welcomed by the foremost 
newspapers and journals of the day. I fancy (from my own 
experience) that these fortunate young writers would have had to 
wait much longer for their success had they not enjoyed the 
benefit of Max Pemberton’s guidance and advice. 


So many of my correspondents ask the question: ‘‘ Can I 
write saleable articles without instruction?’’ that I emphasize 
the point. There is not one man in a thousand clever enough to 
produce right away the stuff for which editors will pay. Why 
should it be supposed that such a highly developed art as that of 
writing for the Press can be practised by the novice without 
instruction? The delusion is hard to kill, and it has cost some 
promising writers many years of failure and disappointment. 
Even the diamond needs shaping and polishing before its intrinsic 
beauties are made apparent. 


For that reason, and because every journalist I have known 
agrees with me, I say emphatically, if you wish to be a jour- 
nalist—if you wish to discipline your abilities and gifts to a 
practical end—if you wish to avoid disheartening failure and 
disappointment—train for your profession. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by 
Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 


The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE- 
LANCE JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING 
and PROSE WRITING) are all given by correspond- 
ence, supplemented when desirable by personal inter- 
views. The instruction is entirely in the hands of 
well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 


The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its 
students have been chosen for high positions, and their 
work figures in all the foremost publications of the day. 
The School gives not only thoroughly sound and prac- 
tical training, but also advises its students in the 
disposal of their work. 


Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise 
would-be students as to the particular course of study 
in which they should engage, and will be helped in his 
judgment if the applicant can forward some manuscript 
upon which an opinion can be based. 


The Prospectus of the School will be forwarded post 
free on application being made to 
THE PUBLICITY MANAGER, 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
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The Business Outlook 
10, Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 


February 22, 1923. 

YEAR ago a strong upward movement in 
A securities was chiefly attributed to the diver- 

sion into the stock markets, especially the gilt- 
edged department, of money set free by trade depres- 
sion ; to-day, well-informed people say that the present 
movement is largely due to foreign purchases—the 
flight from the mark and the franc and the dollar. This 
may be a cause, but there is certainly a good deal of 
local optimism behind the movement, and able to give 
reasons for its faith, Week by week the revenue 
figures give evidence of remarkable strength and so far 
the record on the expenditure side has shown that the 
good work begun by the late Government—when it had 
at last been terrified into recognizing the need—is being 
well continued. The prestige gained by British credit 
and reflected in the price of sterling owing to the debt 
funding agreement shows, almost pathetically, what a 
long way a little honesty goes in these times. The 
trade position has been cleaned most effectively—wit- 
ness the figures of the Bradford Dyers balance-sheet, 
with its reductions, during the past two years, of 
nearly a million in stock-in-trade, half a million in 
sundry debtors, and more than a million in creditors. 
We are all ready for business, if only our Continental 
friends will give us a chance, and they seem to be very 
hopeful, Paris being convinced that Turkey will sign 
and Germany will negotiate. At the same time if 
optimism as to trade improvement were to be justi- 
fied, optimism as to securities might have to be 
modified, for there is not much margin in our money 
market, and New York has already put its Bank rate 
up, most obligingly confirming the hint given a week 
ago in this column as to the likelihood of dearer money 
in America. 


BANKS AND THEIR NAMES 


Everyone blessed with a touch of sentiment must re- 
gret the abolition from the title of the bank, soon to be 
known as the Westminster Bank, of the words London 
County and Parr’s. The old County had so long been 
a household word wherever its wide net was flung, 
while Parr’s with its seat in Throgmorton Street had 
enjoyed great popularity with members of the House. 
But of course the shortening process is a great 
improvement. 


PAPER MONEY 


In the table thus headed upon our Figures and 
Prices pages, we give particulars of the latest note 
issues of various countries, the stock of gold held and 
the ratio of the gold to the note issue. A correspondent 
urges, in the case of Jugo-Slavia, that while we give 
correctly the percentage of the gold held to the notes 
issued, no allowance is made for foreign credits held, 
which, he states, consist of gold dollar notes of the 
United States and a few other undepreciated currencies 


amounting to 230 millions of gold dinars. If these be 
taken into account, he says, the ratio of gold to notes 
is raised from 1 to 7.4 per cent. Foreign currencies, 
such as those mentioned, are in these times. at 
least as good as gold, but the practical difficulty is that 
in the weekly returns of the National Bank of Jugo- 
Slavia and of other foreign banks, the kinds and 
amounts of foreign currencies held are not stated in 
detail and in these circumstances—since some of them 
might be Polish or Austrian—their aggregate can 
hardly be added to the gold total. In future, how- 
ever, an attempt will be made to avoid any possibility 
of underrating the position of any bank, by giving 
the total of foreign assets held as well as the gold. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY FINANCE 


The scheme for the London and Home Counties 
District, which has recently been issued by the Elec- 
tricity Commissioners, makes an heroic attempt to 
settle the future of the companies supplying electricity 
in the Central London Area. By the Electric Lighting 
Act of 1888, these companies are subject to compulsory 
purchase in August, 1931, on what are known as Tram- 
way terms, i.e., the ‘‘ then value ’’ of the plant and 
equipment without any allowance for goodwill or other 
assets. These terms have always been a sore point 
with the companies. It is contended with some justice 
that they are an obstacle to progress and in particular 
that they prevent development during the closing 
years of the concession’s term. To overcome this the 
Commissioners suggest, for the scheme is so far only 
a suggestion, that the term of the concession shall be 
extended, for forty years from 1931, after which the 
new Joint Electricity Authority will have powers of 
purchase on six months’ notice. But what the Com- 
missioners give with the one hand they take away 
with the other. The price payable will now be 
assessed on the capital actually expended at the time 
of purchase, less an amount for depreciation calculated 
at Inland Revenue rates. Inland Revenue rates are 
defined to be 3 per cent. on the written down value of 
the cables and 5 per cent. on the written down value 
of plant and machinery. In addition the prices charged 
for electricity by the companies are to regulate the 
dividends paid on a scale the actual details of which 
have yet to be decided. 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF COMPROMISE 

On balance then the companies will be worse off 
under the new scheme than under the old. Com- 
pulsory purchase is only deferred, not removed, the 
price payable is less favourable than it was and the 
sliding scale deprives the ordinary trading operations 
of some of the freedom they now possess. The Com- 
missioners’ scheme is a compromise and has the 
disadvantages of compromises. It would have been 
much better either to have allowed the 1888 Act to 
operate in 1931 or to have repealed the purchase 
clauses altogether. In the latter case a sliding scale 
clause could have been put in force and would eagerly 
have been accepted by the companies. Of these two 
courses the companies would have strenuously opposed 
the first and the London County Council and the other 
municipalities the second ; and in the meantime the re- 
organization of London’s electricity supply would have 
been delayed. The Commissioners know this and the 
present scheme is the result of their knowledge. 


COPPER AND TIN SHARES 

Of the important base metals, copper and tin alone 
still stand at pre-war prices, but both seem on the 
point of emerging from the slough of despond into 
which universal trade depression, following over-pro- 
In the case of copper, curtail- 


duction, threw them. 
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ment of output by the great American mines has 
enabled the big stocks of war scrap to be absorbed, 
and the prospects for the copper-consuming industries 
—electrical and shipbuilding—appear to be improving. 
Similarly in regard to tin, the tinplate trade, both at 
home and in the States, is well on the road to regain- 
ing pre-war economic conditions, after experiencing 
as bad a time probably as in any previous period. 
After the war was over, expert estimates placed the 
supply of tinned meat in stock at five years’ normal 
supply—a dreadful thought, and one which might well 
depress our spirits as well as the market for tin. How- 
ever, the accumulated stocks of the metal in Malay 
and the Dutch East Indies (about 16,000 tons) were 
taken over by the respective Governments last year at 
over £200 per ton, and it seems probable that with 
trade improving, the present price of about £92 will 
soon be left behind again. These considerations no 
doubt largely explain the rising tendency of copper 
and tin mining shares. The leader in the copper 
group—Rio Tinto—moreover, has always been a 
favourite gamble with the French, and before the war 
stood at £70 as against the present quotation of about 
£37}. _ If Paris should really take flight from the 
franc, via Tintos would probably be a favourite route. 
In the tin mining shares, the speculator has Cornish, 
Nigerian, Bolivian and Straits enterprises to choose 
from, and if he is wise he will choose the two last 
mentioned, as having by far the best natural conditions 
for economical production. Probably he would not 
go far wrong in buying Aramayo Francke at round 
3} xd, Malayan Tin Dredging at 33s., or Siamese Tin 
at 23—their dividend records anyhow are good. 


AGRICULTURE IN DENMARK 


Comparisons have been made recently between agri- 
cultural conditions in England and those in Denmark, 
owing to the fact that the industry in the latter 
country has weathered critical conditions in a fairly 
satisfactory manner. But although an actual crisis 
was avoided in Denmark, a Governmental review of 
1922 in the current Danish Foreign Office Journal 
states that it is doubtful whether on the whole agricul- 
ture gave any real result for the year’s work. Cer- 
tainly, the figures of average percentage yields on 
capital invested compiled by the Danish Agricultural 
Economics Bureau are striking. For 1918-19 the 
yield was 10.6 per cent., for 1919 9.9 per cent. and for 
1920-21 8.2 per cent. For 1921-22—the year ending 
in the summer of 1922—the yield was reduced to only 
1.2 per cent. Small holdings did best, and the small 
farms were fairly successful, but the largest farms had 
difficulty in securing any returns whatever on their 
capital. Thus, the sale prices of average sized farms 
remained stable in 1922, but there was a fall in the 
prices of large farms. The year 1922 marked great 
changes in live stock, milch cows showing a great in- 
crease and ordinary cattle a considerable decrease, ex- 
perience of the last few years having been that milch 
cows give a return for home-grown fodder consumed 
by them equal to about three times the return given 
by bulls and young steers. 


THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


A surplus of over £21 millions for the week ended 
February 17, enabled a net £7} millions of Treasury 
Bills to be repaid and Departmental Advances were 
further reduced by £15 millions. A million came from 
Savings Certificates and £14 millions from 4} per 
cent. Treasury Bonds; after certain small expendi- 
tures on capital account the balances were improved by 
£400,000. The surplus to date of Revenue over Ex- 
penditure is now £672 millions ; two items of Revenue, 
namely, Motor Vehicle Duties and Estate Duties, have 
already exceeded the Budget estimates, and only £40 
millions have still to come from Income Tax to realize 
anticipations. 


WORRYING THE TAXPAYER 


By Hartley WITHERS 


perience of them goes, a highly intelligent and hard- 

working set of men who put an infinite amount of 
attention and patience into the task of explaining to tax- 
payers the intricacies of the system under which they 
are relieved by the Government of a proportion of their 
incomes. Anyone who succeeds in making clear to 
them that he is prepared to do his duty as a taxpayer 
and is not trying to defraud the Revenue is 
certain to be _ treated with courtesy and 
given all the help that he needs. During 
the war the Inland Revenue Department lost a 
very large number of its best men and nevertheless 
tackled with extraordinary success the enormous 
responsibilities laid upon it in collecting the greatly 
increased revenue which was necessitated by the war, 
including very difficult tasks involved by the addition of 
the Excess Profits Duty to the means by which the 
Government took toll on the income of the taxpayer. 
All this was extremely well done, and if there is now a 
certain amount of evidence of less satisfactory working 
of our revenue collecting machine, there is good reason 
t> think that it is due to a faulty system rather than to 
any lack of energy and zeal on the part of«those who 
work it. 

My own experience during the past six months has 
given curious evidence of a lack of co-ordination which 
must inflict a good deal of wholly unnecessary, and in 
fact detrimental and wasteful, work on members of the 
Department. Last autumn I received claims for arrears 
of taxation alleged to have been due from me during the 
six years in which I was acting as Editor of the 
Economist. It was admitted that the figures which I 
had furnished to the Department had been perfectly cor- 
rect and perfectly clear. I was also able to remind the 
officials that on two occasions during the period covered 
! had pointed out to them that I thought that . was not 
being asked to pay enough and that they had replied 
that this was a most unusual criticism to be 
put before them, and that my contention was 
incorrect. Apparently what had happened was that I 
had included in the income of each year the sums 
actually received during its course, which I thought— 
and still think—to be the obvious meaning of the word 
income. What I ought to have done, it seems, was to 
include with regard to a certain item in my income not 
the sum received during the year but the sum earned. 
But the whole claim was presented ®& such a cloud of 
complicated figures that any clear conclusions about it 
were difficult to achieve. In any case, the basis 
on which my returns were made was clear, and 
if it was wrong, the Department ought to 
have told me so. On going into the matter, 
however, I did discover what the Inland Revenue 
authorities had not at first made clear, that I was not 
legally liable for part of the claim made, so that the 
question arose of moral liability as to whether I ought 
to pay claims which had arisen through the fault of the 
Department, and not of myself, and could not be 
recovered at law. Fortunately, I was blessed with the 
friendship of a distinguished economist who was 
formerly a pillar of the Inland Revenue Department and 
referred this moral problem to him. He told me that 
I ought to pay, and I finally did so, and, with his invalu- 
able help, cleared up the whole matter, as I thought, in 
the middle of last November and at the same time made 
further payments which, as I hoped brought the whole 
matter up to date and left me clear for the payments 
due during 1923. Nevertheless, at the end of last 
month I was astonished to receive a bundle of three 
claims aggregating over £1,100, telling me, in the 
usual form, to take notice that an assessment had been 
duly made on me under schedule D for the years ending 
April 5th, 1922, 1921, and 1920, and that if I intended 
to appeal I was to give notice of my objection in writing 


if NLAND REVENUE officials are, as far as my ex- 
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within twenty-one days to the Inspector of Taxes. This 
Inspector of Taxes happened to be the extremely intelli- 
gent and obliging gentleman with whom I had made 
the settlement, as I thought, of the previous November. 
These notices were sent to me at my office where I was 
trying to do a day’s work, and I had some suspicion 
that they were merely an erroneous revival of the claims 
that I had already settled. Nevertheless, I had no cer- 
tainty in the matter and it was a tiresome and worrying 
annoyance during the whole day, until, when I got 
home, it was discovered that I held receipts for the sums 
claimed. I accordingly wrote to the Inspector of Taxes 
pointing out that to the best of my belief the sums 
claimed had been-included in the amount which I had 
already paid and he promptly replied that this was so, 
that the notices were ‘‘ merely a matter of form” and 
that he had duly noted the fact that the duty had been 
paid. Now if it is ‘‘ merely a matter of form” that a 
taxpayer should be pestered by demands for money 
which he has already paid, it seems to be a highly objec- 
tionable and wasteful one. 

When one moves to a new office in a new district one 
naturally expects to meet with certain difficulties before 
one settles down to the normal relations with the new 
tax-gathering authority. After my latest move, how- 
ever, I had a curious experience which I think goes 
beyond what one should expect. Having laboriously 
and with the utmost care filled in details o#my income, 
which has always been a somewhat complicated matter 
as I receive a regular salary and also sporadic receipts 
on account of other journalistic work, lecturing, royal- 
ties on books, and so forth, I received, some time after, 
a notice of assessment showing that the amount on 
which I was asked to pay for the general receipts 
referred to, apart from salary, was very much less than 
the amount to which I had shown that I was liable in the 
return sent in. I accordingly wrote to the Inspector 
and pointed this out, and was told that the estimated 
assessment was made before my return was made. No 
doubt this was so, but it was sent to me some time 
after the true figures had been in the hands of the 
Department, and one wonders what on earth is the use 
of taking much trouble to make a true return, and then 
receiving an assessment based on guesswork. More- 
over, the actual demand note, when it subsequently 
made its appearance, was still on the incorrect and too 
low basis, and I consequently waited for the adjustment 
in due course by the additional assessment which the 
Inspector had told me would be carried out later. But 
I have now received a further very peremptory notice 
informing me tkat unless the amount demanded, now 
overdue, be paid within ten days from the 14th February 
steps will be taken with a view to recovering the duty 
in the district in which I reside ; and I am waiting to see 
what happens next. In the meantime I am assured by 
my expert friend that, as I fully believed, these queer 
performances were not the fault of the officials but of 
the system; further, that the Revenue Bill of last year 
sought to amend it, but failed owing to interested oppo- 
sition which raised a storm in the Press, which, accord- 
ing to him, took a totally wrong view and wrecked a 
great reform. 


Overseas News 


Germany. There appears to be scant doubt now 
that the spectacular fall in the foreign exchanges en- 
gineered during the past two weeks by the Reichs- 
bank is dictated, to a very great extent, by monetary 
considerations. In spite of the extortionate interest 
rates, which the banks were charging for loans, and 
which in the case of foreign bills had recently reached 
the incredible rate of 360 per cent. per annum, whilst 
day to day advances fluctuate at present between 50 
and go per cent., the speculation and hoarding in 
foreign countries, coupled with share gambling of the 
South Sea Bubble type, had created a scarcity of 
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money which the greatest possible output of finance 
bills, together with a vast organization of Printing 
works, had been unable to meet, The management of 
the State Bank therefore decided to shake out the 
speculative engagements and to force also the traders 
to disgorge who, whilst investing the working capitals 
in dollars, £’s, and florins, had drawn against these 
holdings for their daily requirements. The Banks were 
asked to reduce these commitments, and the Reichs. 
bank threw on the market considerable lines of high. 
valued currencies, forcing the speculators to realize 
some of the engagements contracted during the month 
of January as well as others, the margins of which 
were exhausted. It may be observed that at the end 
of December last the £ had been quoted at 38,000 
marks, to reach 220,000 early in February, Share 
quotations also had been inflated in the same fashion, 
Prices of all goods had advanced by leaps and bounds, 
The note circulation of the Reichsbank had increased 
in one single week by 268,500 millions to the total of 
2,253,000 million marks. The discounts and advances 
of the Bank had reached nearly 3,000,000 millions, 
Rediscounts of commercial bills amounted during that 
week to over 200,000 millions. The printing press, 
though turning out 45,000 millions per day, was un- 
able to cope with the requirements of the circulation. 
Inflation therefore had reached a record ratio, and we 
were told that by the end of March the circulation 
might have risen by a further 3 trillions. It was time, 
therefore, to call a halt. In view of the sombre politi- 
cal outlook, the conditions hardly seemed to favour an 
improvement in the mark. It had to be carried through 
by extraordinary means, and the irresistible pressure 
applied by the largest holder of foreign bills brought 
down our £ to below 100,000 marks. The stock 
markets also experienced a tumble of unheard-of viol- 
ence, and the Ash Wednesday of 1923 is likely to live 
in the memory of the Berlin Bourse as a day of terror, 
and in some cases the values were halved in a few 
days. The effectiveness of this move of the Reichs- 
bank has caused the earlier tranquillity of its manage- 
ment to be censured, but it is difficult to form a definite 
opinion on this point. In addition to the active steps 
taken, the bank of issue is now also adopting a new 
discount policy with a view to the suppression of the 
Finance Bill. Loan issues also are to be kept within 
more moderate limits. In spite of the high rates of 
interest current at present, the municipalities have 
floated recently enormous amounts (in marks). The city 
of Cologne, for instance, had offered last week an 8 per 
cent. loan of 2,000 millions (at 97 per cent.). As it 
was largely oversubscribed, the City Fathers decided to 
raise it to 6,000 millions. Other smaller towns have 
to conclude their loans at even higher rates, and the 
Loan Offices have been forced to increase their interest 
rate on Municipal Loans to 14 per cent., without being 
able to repulse the needy borrowers. It is probable 
that this complex unlimited demand for money has 
contributed to the intervention of the authorities. No 
doubt a crisis had been reached, and the importation 
of food stuffs and raw materials had become extremely 
difficult, particularly as the Rhineland menace led to 
further immobilizations. The attack of the Reichs- 
bank now has released funds, improved the value of 
the mark, and therefore cheapened the fresh supplies 
of foodstuffs and raw materials. It is true it has 
caused huge speculative losses, but, so far, no serious 
financial trouble has transpired. It may be that the 
speculators hit by the fall have still huge profits in 
hand, whilst the investors can regard their paper 
losses on holdings as compensated by the higher value 
of the currency. It is likely that the cost of living 
will slowly be affected favourably by the changed con- 
ditions, though the traders and retailers naturally will 
try to squeeze the consumer; the latter has probably 
bought greatly above immediate needs. The panic- 
buving has been stopped. Speculators no doubt also 
hold large stocks of all kinds of merchandise. They 
may have soon to unload and force down prices, and 
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the usual consequences of deflation, in the shape of 
stocks accumulating in first hands, may be expected 
to materialize when the current orders are worked off, 


- or perhaps shirked by the customer. As in the Ruhr 


stocks are already accumulating, this may lead to a 
fresh wave of extreme stringency and to unemploy- 
ment. Possibly it may force the manufacturers to 
look out for foreign outlets to a greater extent than 
hitherto. This again will help the mark on the foreign 
market. Though the reactionary movement on the 
Berlin Bourse has been somewhat arrested, it is by 
no means certain that we have seen the end of it. 
However, it may have been thought advisable to go 
slow. The Reichsbank appears to hold a very large 
hoard of foreign bills and, therefore, remains master 
of the market. Considering the enormous prices 
which the foreign currencies had reached, the reaction 
is regarded as unduly large. It must be remembered 
that in November last the international experts had 
drawn attention to the fact that the paper value of the 
metallic cover held by the Reichsbank was 200 per 
cent. higher than the paper circulation, and they 
pointed to the possibility of stabilizing the mark at 
a much lower level than that ruling at the moment. It 
is true that since then the circulation has risen to 
vertiginous heights, but as the golden 20 mark coin is 
worth to-day over 100,000 marks, the actual circula- 
tion of the Reichsbank, conservatively estimated to-day 
at 3 billions, must be divided by 5,000 to bring it down 
to the gold level, or to 600 millions covered by a 
bullion reserve of 1,000 millions. Taking the internal 
purchasing power of the mark at three times the ex- 
ternal price, the circulation would really represent 
value of 1,800 million pre-war marks covered to the 
extent of 554 per cent. by bullion. There is evidently 
a very considerable margin for an improvement, which, 
however, may be impaired by the consequences of a 
further break-down caused by political events. It 
seems unthinkable that in these circumstances inter- 
national co-operation should not have been given a 
fairer chance. Quite as unthinkable is the German 
neglect which has allowed things to come to that pass. 


New Issues 


Government of Victoria. Issue at 994 of £5,000,000 
5 per cent. Inscribed Stock, 1932-1942. The loan is 
raised for the construction of railways and rolling 
stock, and for irrigation works and water supply, and 
other purposes. The prospectus states that the 
Revenue of the State for the year ending June, 1922, 
showed a surplus of £34,938. This is the fifth con- 
secutive year in which a surplus has been realized, the 
aggregate for the five years amounting to £935,000. 
These results were attained without any increase of 
taxation. Victorian Government Debentures and 
Stock issued and payable in London, and the interest 
thereon, the property of persons not domiciled in the 
State of Victoria, are not and will not be subject to 
any taxes, duties or levies by that State. A ‘‘trustee’’ 
security. 


Robert Lomas (Proprietors) Ltd. Issue of 120,000 
8 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of tos. each 
at par, 240,000 Ordinary Shares of ts. each at par, and 
£30,000 6} per cent, Five Year Registered Notes of 
#50 and £100 each at 95 per cent. Am applicant for 
Preference Shares has the right to the allotment for cash 
of one Ordinary Share for every two Preference Shares 
allotted tohim. The Proprietors Company acquires the 
whole of the issued shares of Robert Lomas, Ltd., Man- 
chester, wholesale and retail sellers of ladies’ mantles, 
etc., which latter company was formed in February, 
1920, when the business was turned into a joint stock 
concern. Shareholders in Robert Lomas have sold their 
80,100 shares to the newly-formed Proprietors Com- 
pany for £90,112 in cash. The profit record of Robert 
Lomas is good and the balance sheet at July 31, 1922, 


showed a strong position. Why it has been necessary 
to form a new company (with a separate Board of 
Directors) and complicate matters by Preference Shares, 
Ordinary Shares, and Five Year Notes, is not clear. 
The lists were soon closed. 


J.P. Restaurants. Issue at 974 per cent. of £50,000 
6 per cent. First Debentures of £50 each, which 
‘* constitute a first and prior charge for the payment of 
principal and interest by way of floating security upon 
all the real and personal property and the undertaking 
of the Company, including its uncalled capital. The 
Company, in the ordinary course of business, and for the 
purpose of carrying on the same, may sell, lease, 
exchange, surrender, or otherwise deal with its property 
for the time being, as may seem expedient. But the 
Company may not create any mortgage or charge upon 
its real or personal property or uncalled capital which 
shall rank pari passu with, or in priority to, the Deben- 
tures of this issue.” The Company has a_ successful 
record, and the Debentures, in spite of the rather curious 
terms of their security, ought to be safe enough if good 
management is maintained. 


Trinidad Sugar Estates. Capital £175,000 in 
150,000 7} per cent. Cumulative Participating Pre- 
ferred Ordinary Shares of £1 and 500,000 Deferred 
Shares of 1s. The Company has acquired freehold 
sugar estates twelve miles east of Port of Spain, Trini- 
dad. It is quite pleasant to see an old-fashioned pro- 
spectus, in these days of ‘‘ offers for sale,’’ and this 
one is a satisfactory document, with a clear statement 
of the widely fluctuating profits earned, valuations of 
the properties, etc. The Company looks as if it might 
do well, subject to the vicissitudes of the sugar market. 


Rangalla Consolidated. Formed to acquire certain 
Ceylon tea estates of which 1,813 acres are in bearing. 
The purchase consideration is £56,000 in cash and 
#:26,000 in fully paid shares; the remaining 74,000 £1 
shares (making the authorized capital £100,000) were 
offered for subscription at par. Working capital 
remaining is estimated at 410,000. Tea prospects are 
considered to be rosy and the shares were eagerly taken. 


Stock Market Letter 
The Stock Exchange, Thursday. 


Compared with the two previous settlements, that 
which came to an end on Thursday in this week turned 
out to be a tame affair altogether. Nevertheless, 
Throgmorton Street and its surroundings burnt a good 
deal of electric current up till midnight on Wednesday, 
when brokers and jobbers were getting their accounts 
straight, and when brokers had, of course, the work of 
despatching transfers to clients. This matter of trans- 
fers is one of the reasons which renders a broker's 
work so much more arduous and exacting than that of 
a jobber, and is part of the correspondence labour that 
falls upon a broker, and which the jobber escapes alto- 
gether. This present time happens to be the period of 
the year when it is best for a father or a guardian to 
look round, if he wants to get his boy or his ward into 
a Stock Exchange office, because the House year 
finishes on March 24, and already arrangements are 
being made, plans prepared, budgets forecasted, in 
respect of the twelve months which start off a month 
hence. Men dissolve old partnerships and take up new 
ones; some (not many) retire; others come in. It is a 
time of General Post, and accordingly the boy who has 
any inclination, either on his own part or on that of his 
friends, for a Stock Exchange career, should bestir 
himself to get introductions now. 

The Conversion Loan goes ex dividend on Monday 
morning. Some of the jobbers were quoting it ex on 
Friday afternoon, and the yield at the ex dividend price 
is about 4% per cent. on the money. What people 
think in the House is that this Conversion Loan may 
come to be, in time, the Consols of the future, and that 
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the various War Loans are likely to be gradually con- 
verted into one single security, of which the Conversion 
is either the type or the actual stock itself. 

Amongst the Colonial loans, Victoria is asking a high 
price for her 5 per cents at 99}, being a point above that 
which New South Wales obtained for her loan last 
month. If New South Wales had a bold and 
courageous statesman at the helm of her financial 
affairs, he would probably insist upon launching a very 
big loan in order to consolidate into one stock the 
various issues which fall due this year and next. He 
would have to be bold to the verge of rashness, how- 
ever, for it is difficult, even in these spacious days, to 
imagine that the financial community would swallow 
without a thrill of astonishment a ten or fifteen million 
pound loan from one of the Australian colonies. 

The week has produced some mild sensations in the 
industrial market. Bradford Dyers’ dividend of 35 per 
cent. for the year is a tip-top performance, and the 
secret was well preserved. At 3.1/16, the present 
price, the yield is over 12 per cent. on the money, but 
people calculate, and I think reasonably, that they 
ought to get about this dividend from shares in an 
industry so liable to fluctuations as the textile industry 
obviously is. Some say in the market that Slubbers, 
at 12s. 9d. for the 1os, shares, are good stuff to have, 
though this opinion is not by any means unanimous, and 
other market authorities label Slubbers as being quite 
high enough. In point of fact, it is extremely difficult 
to tell just now what things are dear and what are not. 
Courtaulds looked expensive when they went to 60s., 
and a good many people turned them out at this price, 
taking substantial profits. On the dividend just 
declared, making 8} per cent. for the year, the present 
price of 63s. is quite unjustified, but nobody ever looks 
to see what Courtaulds pay at the current quotation. 
What shareholders are all out for is the prospect of a 
big bonus, and Viscose is still the name with which to 
conjure. 

JANUS. 


Money and Exchange 


Money was still scarce, but not as scarce as might 
have been expected at this season and discount rates 
which had been substantially lowered at the end of 
last week by the low rate at which the Treasury Bills 
were placed, remained at the lower level in spite of the 
raising of the New York Bank rate. The Bank return 
shows that the Bank has exercised the power of increas- 
ing its fiduciary issue by £1,300,000 and the notes so 
issued have all been placed in the reserve held against 
currency notes. Among rates of exchange the ap- 
preciation of sterling, as measured in dollars, has con- 
tinued steadily and movements in Continental rates 
have been chiefly favourable. The German mark 
depreciated slightly, in spite of the arrangements now 
proceeding for the issue of a gold loan in Germany to 
be subscribed in foreign currencies; French and 
Belgian francs were steadier. 


Dividends 


Braprorp Dyers.—Final 30 p.c. on Ord., making 35 p.c. for 
1922, against 10 p.c. for 1921. 

County or Lonpon Etectric.—Final 7 p.c. on Ord., making 10 
p.c. for 1922, against 8 p.c. for 1921. 

KENSINGTON AND KNIGHTSBRIDGE ELEctric.—Final 7 p.c. on Ord., 
making 12 p.c. for 1922, against 10 p.c. for 1921. 

MATHER AND Pratt.—Final 7 p.c., tax free, on Ord., making 10 
p.c., tax free, for 1922, as for 1921. A bonus of 5 p.c., tax 
free, is also to be paid; no bonus was paid for 1921. 

METROPOLITAN Ecectric.—Final 6 p.c., making 8} p.c. for 1922, 
against 7 p.c. for 1921. 

Nortu British Rattway.—1 p.c. on Deferred Ord. for 1922, as 
for 1921. 

Nortn STAFFORDSHIRE RaiLway.—5 p.c. on Ord. for 1922, as for 
1921. 

Sovtn Lonpon Evectric.—Final 7} p.c. on Ord., making 10 p.c. 
for 1922, and bonus of 1 p.c. For 1921 7 p.c. was paid, no 
bonus being declared. 


Soutu Metropouitan Exectric.—10 p.c. on Ord. for 1922, as for 


SPENCER, TURNER AND BoLDERO.—Final 4} p.c., making 8 p.c, for 
1922, against 6 p.c. for 1921. 

Tuomas Wattis.—Final 6 p.c. on Ord., making 10 p.c. for year 
ended Jan. 31. 
WESTMINSTER ELectric SuppLy.—Final 7} p.c., making 12 P.c. 

for 1922 against 10 p.c. for 1921. 


Publications Received 


An Academic Study of Some Money Market and Other Statistics, 
by E. G. Peake. P. S. King. 

Bonds and Bankers. National City Co. An outline of the activi. 
ties of the National City Co. The Bulletin of the Federation 
of British Industries. Feb. 20. Is. 

Lloyds Bank Monthly. Feb. 

Monthly Circular. Feb. 15. Bank of Liverpool and Martins, 

Monthly Review of Credit and Business Conditi Feb. 1, 
Federal Reserve Agent, New York. 

Statistical Information. Feb. Sperling & Co. 


Company Meeting: 


S.T.D. MOTORS, LTD. 


RESERVES MORE THAN AMPLE TO COVER ANY 
TRADING LOSSES 
STOCKS DRASTICALLY WRITTEN DOWN 


THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the 
shareholders of S.T.D. Motors, Ltd. (formerly A. Darracq and Co, 
(1905), Ltd.), was held on the 20th inst., at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. James Todd, J.P., F.C.A. (Chairman 
of the Company), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. A. Yeatman, F.C.A.) having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said that a year ago the directors had every 
reason to look forward to being able to submit a satisfactory 
result at the end of the year. It was unnecessary to dwell on the 
almost universal trade depression which continued throughout 1922. 
What had had an important bearing on the trading results now 
submitted had been the continual fall in market values of stocks 
all over the world, due to the gradual reaction from the enhanced 
values created by the war conditions. This made it inevitable 
that the concerns having the largest productive capacity and 
carrying the largest stocks must, as a consequence, be the worst 
sufferers, as there was no alternative but to depreciate the stock 
to its market value, thus facing the impossibility of showing 
successful trading results for the time being. The directors had 
dealt drastically with the various stocks, feeling that this policy 
was much more in the true interests of the shareholders. Owing to 
the regrettable lock-out in the engiiccring industry the results to 
certain of their subsidiary companies were most disheartening, 
hundreds of orders for cars for immediate delivery being lost. 
With one exception, the few companies in the motor industry 
which had shown trading profits were confined to the small car 
production. Shareholders might ask why this company did not 
earlier adopt the policy of producing small cars. They had had 
considerable difficulty in turning over their subsidiary companies 
to a small car production, and having regard to the different con- 
ditions existing in their works, which were two years ago making 
medium and large-power cars, and to the series in manufacture 
to which they were committed. 

It was impossible immediately to adapt the works to small car 
production, but gradually this difficulty had been overcome, and 
two of their principal works were now almost entirely engaged 
on the manufacture of small cars, with satisfactory results. 
The directors were fully conscious of the ever-increasing demand 
for the small efficient motor-car appealing to purchasers of 
moderate means, and it was their intention to extend their pro- 
gramme in this direction. After dealing with the various subsi- 
diary companies, the Chairman said that in the past both the 
Sunbeam and the Darracq companies had benefited by their 
racing successes, but the directors had decided to curtail future 
racing expenditure, and had authorized a maximum expenditure 
for the current year which was small in comparison with what 
had been expended in the past. The reserves provided by the 
different companies were far more than ample to cover any 
question of trading losses which any of them might have incurred. 
Their profit-earning capacity was such that the picking up of the 
twelve months’ arrears of dividend on the Preferred Ordinary 
shares ought not to be a difficult matter, given an uninterrupted 
period of trading under normal conditions. 

The Chairman then moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts. 

The Right Hon. Lord Queenborough seconded the motion, 
which after some discussion, was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Lord Queenborough and Mr. Owen Clegg, 
were re-elected, and Messrs. Turquand Youngs & Co. were re- 
appointed auditors. 

It was also unanimously resolved : ‘‘ That, until otherwise deter- 
mined by a general meeting, the number of directors shall not be 
less than three nor more than nine.’’ 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the pro 
ceedings 
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Company Meeting : 
BOVRIL,. LIMITED 


NOTABLE SUGGESTIONS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


PresiDING at the twenty-sixth annual general meeting of the 
Company held Thursday last, Sir George Lawson Johnston con- 
gratulated the shareholders on the record results of the past 
year’s trading, and on the strength of the position the company 
had now attained. The net profits were £305,709, or £56,603 
more than for the previous year. 

At their annual meeting in 1919 he mentioned that the price of 
Bovril had remained the same since 1914, and he shortly after- 
wards received a letter from a shareholder which read: 

‘* You are talking rot about profiteering ; it is nonsense not to 

make hay while the sun shines.” 

He believed that even the few who thought that way, if they 
had retained their shares till today, must realize that the policy 
adopted by Bovril, Limited, was the right one; that the public 
as a whole had felt grateful to those who, with every oppor- 
tunity, definitely refused to profiteer during the period of scarcity 
and exceptional prices, and that it was to the enthusiastic sup- 
port thus gained that they must attribute a proportion of the 
phenomenal rise in the sales during the last few years. 
BurDEN OF THE AMERICAN Dest. 

Apparently the repayment of the War Debt to America was to 
be an important factor in their taxation for the next sixty 
years. When he saw them last February he had just returned 
from the States, and he mentioned to them how seriously our 
debt position had been worsened owing to Congress having by 
law fixed the period of repayment and the interest. The most 
serious factor in the matter as now arranged is that we must 
pay capital and interest in United States dollars. It was feet: 
ally admitted that the improvement in exchange from the British 
sovereign point of view during the last year was not so much on 
account of an improved trade balance, as on account of American 
purchases of British securities. Such securities, if interest bear- 
ing, must eventually mean still further sums going from this 
country to the United States. There could be little doubt that 
efforts to pay America by direct remittance would turn exchange 
against us and seriously increase the number of pounds we should 
have to pay per annum, and, unfortunately, it would be just 
during our worst period of depression and bad trade that we 
should have to pay most pounds to buy the dollars. 

He would like to put forward a suggestion which might assist 
in this matter. It was that we should build up in Canada a 
reserve towards the payment of the American debt. The Cana- 
dian and United States dollars were not likely to vary seriously 
in value, therefore any fund we could build up in the Dominion 
would be comparatively free from exchange fluctuations. Canada 
was capable of being developed at a much more rapid pace than 
the present capital and man power at its disposal could develop it. 

Export TRADE. 

They had listened to many dismal tales with regard to export 
business. He was pleased to say that their experience had not 
been dismal, and it must, therefore, have differed from that of 
some others. Every year since the war had shown better Bovril 
export figures than the year before; their 1922 exports exceeded 
those of 1921 by 22 per cent., and their export orders for the 
first seven weeks of 1923 exceeded those of January and Feb- 
ruary, 1922. He hoped that during 1923 they might not again 
be the exception, but rather one of many industries in this 
country showing expanding export business. 

During the year he had sold land at about £13 per acre and 
obtained an option on land in another country at 3d. per acre. 
The two lands were about equally fertile, the real difference 
being transport. and government. Beyond mentioning that in 
both cases the land was in the southern hemisphere, he would 
not give geographical details, owing to the invidious comparison 
that would then be made, but it was interesting to ponder over 
the advantages that could come from capital supplying transport, 
and satisfactory taxation and government giving a fixed tenure 
founded on ownership. 

Sir James ON Dericiency DisgAsEs. 

Sir James Crichton-Browne said that Bovril was steadily ex- 
tending its usefulness and strengthening its hold. It was now 
being recognized more and more that many of the ills that flesh 
is heir to are what are called deficiency diseases, due to the 
want of some essential element in the food. Now there are in 
Bovril certain substances, amino acids, for instance, which the 
body cannot synthesize or form for itself, but which are essentia. 
to vigorous growth and vigorous health, so if they would ward 
off deficiency diseases, which might end in constitutional bank- 
ruptcy, they should take plenty of Bovril. If they would ward 
off the wear and tear of excessive fatigue, it was also invaluable. 

We sometimes saw a food or remedy fecommended on the 
strength of a few problematical cases, but the testimony in favour 
of Bovril was overwhelming. Its merits were attested by mil- 
lions—by what might almost be called a universal referendum. 

Kerr Ative By Bovrit ALONE. 

Special testimony to its virtues was constantly coming in, 
and he would like to quote the testimony of Mr. Radcliffe 
Holmes, of the ‘* Wildest Africa ’’ film, now being exhibited at 
the Philharmonic Hall. Mr. Holmes said: “ In our travelling 
through fly belts and swamps, Bovril was our great standby. ! 
have used it in previous African trips with the greatest success 
in cases of malaria and dysentery, and it is not too much to 
say that our camera man, Mr. Plowmen, was actually kept 
alive by Bovrit and bv Bovril alone.” 


Company Meeting: 
BUENOS AYRES AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


An EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific Railway Company, Ltd., was held on the 20th inst., at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., for the purpose of 
considering, and, if thought fit, passing a resolution approving 
agreements made between the company and the Bahia Blanca and 
North-Western Railway Company, and the Buenos Ayres Great 
Southern Railway Company. Viscount St. Davids, P.C. (the 
chairman of the company), presided. 

The Chairman said: I beg to move: ‘‘ That the two agree- 
ments both dated the 12th day of February, 1923, the one between 
the Bahia Blanca and North-Western Railway Company, Ltd., 
of the first part, this company of the second part, and the Buenos 
Ayres Great Southern Railway Co., Ltd., of the third part, and 
the other between the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway Com- 
pany, Ltd., of the one part and the Bahia Blanca and North- 
Western Railway Company, Ltd., of the other part, submitted to 
this meeting and initialled by the Chairman, be and the same are 
hereby approved, and that the directors of the company be and 
they are hereby authorized to carry the same into effect with 
such modifications (if any) as the directors may from time to 
time approve.’’ 

We have worked the line for eighteen years; in some two or 
three years we have made a profit out of it, but in most years we 
have made a loss. My opinion is, that in bad years we have 
certainly lost as much as £,200,000. In fact, in the very worst 
years it is even possible that we have lost a bit more, but if you 
take the year we are now in—again it is only an intelligent guess 
on my part—and it is an exceptional year, I should say that 
during the present year the Pacific is making a very nice profit 
indeed out of the lease of the Bahia Blanca line. 

But the trouble about the Bahia Blanca line, as far as we are 
concerned is this: when we have a good year, as we are having 
now, we do not need the profits from the Bahia Blanca, and 
when we are having a bad year, as we have unfortunately had in 
the past, then the losses on the Bahia Blanca are a very heavy 
drag upon us. That is the position. In good years we do not 
really need it; in bad years it is a blow to us. 

I will formally move the resolution and I will ask Mr. Goudge 
to second it. 

Mr. J. A. Goudge seconded the motion, and after some con- 
gratulatory remarks from shareholders it was carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks tc the Chairman and directors concluded the 
proceedings. 


Company Meeting: 
BAHIA BLANCA & N.W. RAILWAY 


An Extraorpinary GENeRaL Meetinc of the Bahia Blanca and 
North-Western Railway Company, Ltd., was held on the 20th 
inst., at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, for the purpose of 
considering, and, if thought fit, passing a resolution approving 
agreements providing for the transfer of the lease of the under- 
taking from the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, 
Ltd., to the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway Company, Ltd. 
Viscount St. Davids, P.C. (the chairman of the company), 
presided. 


The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—I beg to move: “‘ That the 
two agreements, both dated the 12th day of February, 1923, the 
one between this company of the first part, the Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific Railway, Company, Ltd., of the second part, and the 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway Company, Ltd., of the 
third part and the other between the Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern Railway Company, Ltd., of the one 
part and this company of the other part, submitted to 
this meeting and initialled by the Chairman, be and the same are 
hereby sanctioned and approved, and that the directors of the 
company be and they are hereby authorized to carry the same 
into effect with such modifications (if any) as the directors may 
from time to time approve.’’ Before putting the resolution to the 
meeting I will give you in as few words as I can a short summary 
of the position. The Bahia Blanca line was leased to the Pacific 
some eighteen years ago. The guarantee has always been duly 
paid. As regards the profits of the concern, I may say that the 
accounts of the two are very much mixed up and we have to 
guess at the results, because we have no definite figures, but as far 
as we can make out the position is that in two or three years 
the Pacific has made money out of the Bahia Blanca, but in the 
overwhelming majority of the eighteen years the Pacific has lost 
money, and in some years these losses have been heavy. 


I now formally move the resolution, and I will ask Mr. Goudge 
to second it. 

Mr. J. A. Goudge seconded the resolution, and the Chairman 
having replied to questions it was carried unanimously. 


The proposal was also approved at a meeting of the First 
Debenture stockholders held subsequently, but, in the absence of a 
quorum, the meeting of the Second Debenture stockholders was 
adjourned to a date to be fixed and of which notice will be given 

A vote of thanks ton the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 
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PAPER MONEY (in millions) 


Latest Stock Foreign Note Issue Note Issue 

Note of Assets. Jan. 31, end 

Issues. Gold. 1922. 
European 
Countries 
Austria Kr. 4,073,028 ? 1,058* 227,016 30,646 
Belgium Fr. 6,894 269 6,260 
Britain (B. of E.) at 154 =. 104 113 
Britain (State) £ 281 304 367 
Bulgaria Leva 3,957 58t 915 8,588 3,354 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 9,222 820+ 409 11,230 11,289 
Denmark Kr. 443 228+ 9 450 557 
Esthonia Mk. 1,800 610+ 1,445 350 —_ 
Finland Mk. 1,400 43 830 1,341 1,341 
France Fr. 37,176 3,671 1,864 36,607 «7,902 
Germany (Bk.) Mk. 2,252,963 954 50 115,376 €3,805 

other Mk. 379,180 8,227 1.349 

Greece Dr. 3,025 2,116 508 
Holland (Bk.) FI. 955 582 1,017. 1172 
Hungary Kr. 73,687 25,680 14,.08 
Italy (Bk. of) Lire 13,768 1,318t 9* 14,547 15,286 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 5,148 64 264 4,571 3,344 
Norway Kr. 347 147 37 379 492 
Poland Mk. 909,160 41 38 239,615 49,362 
Portugal Esc 1,047 9 38 742 611 
Roumania Lei 15,386 533 _ 13,741 9,486 
Spain Pes. 4,149 2,525 — 4,201 4,326 
Sweden Kr. 527 274 ~=118 563 760 
Switzerland Fr. 879 530 = 890 1,024 
Other Countries 
Australia b 56 23 — 55 58 
Canada (Bk.) $ =! 165 71 178 249 
Canada (State) $ 269 _ 255 312 
Egypt LE 33 3 _— 34 37 
India Rs. 1727 24 — 1,744 1,614 
Japan Yen. 1,231 1,275t 1,371 1,439 
New Zealand 4 8 st — 8 8 
U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,244 3,078 3,042 4,294 


+Total cash. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands) 
Feb. 17, ’23. Feb. 10, ’'23. Feb. 18, ’22. 


* Foreign Bills. 


& 
Total dead weight ......... 7,721,854 7,742,863 7,688,715 
Owed abroad 1,071,363 1,071,363 1,085,806 
708,630 715,860 975,351 
Bank of England advances 
Departmental Do. 163,661 178,661 113,115 


In the year to March 30, 1922, a nominal increase of about £480 
millions in deadweight debt was due to conversions, and from 
March 30, 1922, to Oct. 31, 1922, « further addition of £134 
millions is attributable to this cause. 

The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached at 
Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was £7,574, millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. During the fiscal year £88 millions was actually 
devoted to redemption of Debt. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands) 
.Feb. 17, 23. Feb. 10, ’23. Feb. 18, ’22. 
& 


Total Revenue from Ap. 1 752,233 721,669 891,015 

»» Expenditure ,, ,, 684,466 674,911 902,777 
Surplus or Deficit ......... +67,767 +46,758 —11,762 
Customs and Excise ...... 251,318 243,894 292,737 
Income and Super Tax ... 280,958 262,573 276,197 
17,592 16,972 14,037 
Excess Profits Duties ...... 954 954 29,714 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 41,451 41,307 127,233 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
Feb. 22, 23. Feb. 15, ’23. Feb. 22, ’23. 


& 
Public Deposits ............ 22,036 19,517 27,808 
Other 106,792 106,727 109,947 
128,828 126,244 187,755 
Government Securities 47,317 48,507 48,546 
Other fe 74,435 70,623 81,639 
Circulation _.........seeeees 122,042 120,719 121,545 
Do. less notes in cur- 

rency reserve 99,592 99,569 102,095 
Coin and Bullion ......... 127,499 127,493 128,761 
25,207 25,224 25,665 
195 % 19.9% 18.6% 


CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 
Feb. 22, 23. Feb. 15, ’23. Feb. 22, ’22. 


& 
Total outstanding ......... 279,383 279,991 298,276 
Called in but not cancld. 1,505 1,508 1,670 
Gold backing _ 27,000 27,000 28,500 
B. of E. note, backing ... 22,450 21,150 19,450 
Total fiduciary issue ...... 228,428 230,333 248,646 


Figures and Prices 


BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
Feb. 21, ’23. Feb. 14, °23. Feb. 22, '29, 


4 & 4 
Town eeccccccccccccccecocceccoce 607,891 627,978 705,608 
Metropolitan 29,332 30,050 30,804 
54,858 62,511 52,922 
692,081 710,539 789,334 
5,436,715 4,744,634 5,797,810 

Do. (Country) _............ 425,860 371,002 428, 

LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 

Jan. "23. Dec., Jan., 

Coin, notes, balances with 
Bank of England, etc.... 206,137 208,597 212,722 
arene 1,736,124 1,728,164 1,872,230 
Acceptances 76,531 73, 64,085 
Discounts 323,054 301,383 442,752 
Investments 377,275 379,290 349,830 
743,757 749,903 770,144 
MONEY RATES Feb. 23, 23. Feb. 16, '23. Feb. 23, '22, 
% % % 
3 3 4} 
Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. 44 4 4} 
3 Months’ Bank Bills 2 
6 Months’ Bank Bills 2§ 2§ 31% 
Weekly Loans ............... 1} 14 3 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
Feb, 22, ’'23. Feb. 15, ’23. Feb. 23, ’22. 
4. 


New York, §$ to £ ......... 4.713 683 4.41} 
Do., 1 month forward ... 4.723 4.693 4.41} 
Montreal, $ to £ ......... 4.783 4.733 4.523 
25d. 25d. 26d. 
B. d. to § ............ 43d. 433d. 45-44. 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... 53d. 6 29/32d Ted. 
Valparaiso, $ to £ ......... 39.40 39.20 40.70 
Montevideo, d. to $ ...... 423d 423d. 443d. 
Lima, per Peru, £ ......... 134% prem. 154% prem. 20% prem. 
Porm, tren, ..........:. 76.65 76.80 48.10 
Do., 1 month forward ... 76.77 76.92 48.10 
Berlin, marks to £ ...... 107,000 90,000 
Brussels, frces. to & ...... 87.25 87.50 50.70 
Amsterdam, fi. to £ ...... 11.893 11.84 11,49} 
Switzerland, fres. to £ ... 25.03 24.97 22.55 
Stockholm, kr. to £ ...... 17.72 17.63 16.58 
Christiana, kr. to £ ...... 25.35 25.15 25.77 
Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 24.23 24.62 20.94 
Helsingfors, mks. to £ ... 176 1783 218 
Madrid, pesetas to £ ...... 30.05 29.96 27.58 
Greece, drachma to £ ... 410* 390 96} 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 2 5/32d 24d. 4d. 
Vienna, kr. to 330,000 22,000 
Prag, Er. 00 1584 158 245 
Budapest, kr. to £ ...... 13,000* 12,000 3,025 
Bucharest, lei. to £ ...... 960 1,020 550 
Belgrade, dinars to £ ...... 495 475 330 
Sofia, leva to £ ............ 775 750* 625 
Warsaw, marks to £ ... 210,000* 180,000* 17,000 
Constntnple., piastres to £ 720 645 
a piastres to £ 973 97} 974 
ombay, d. to rupee 15d 
Calcutta, d. to rupee { — 
Hongkong, d. to dollar ... 27d. 26d. 29d. 
Shanghai, d. to tael 363d. 364d. 383d. 
Singapore, d. to$ ......... 28 5/32d. 28,4,d. 272d. 
Yokohama, d. to yen 5 243d. 253d. 
*Sellers. 
TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 
End Jan., End Dec., End Jan., 
Membership ............ 1923. 1922. 1922. 
Reporting Unions ......... 1,205,143 1,246,128 1,406,309 
ee 165,342 174,102 236,161 
13.7 14.0 16.8 


On February 12 the Live Register of Labour Exchange showed 
a total of 1,363,800 unemployed—a decrease of 168,200 compared 
with the end of December, and 532,200 less than a year ago. 


COAL OUTPUT 


Week ending Feb. 10, Feb. 3, Jan. 27, Feb. 11, 
1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 
tons. tons. tons. tons 

5,566,900 5,601,200 5,644,200 4,902,500 

Yr. to date 32,387,300 26,820,400 21,219,200 27,597,900 

IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 
1923. 1922. 1922. 1922. 
Jan. Dec., Nov., Jan. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 

Pig Iron 567,900 533,700 493,906 288,000 

r. to date 567,900 4,898,700 4,365,000 288,000 

Stee 7 624,300 546,100 600,800 327,500 

Yr. to date 624,300 5,820,500 5,274,400 827,500 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
METALS, MINERALS, ETC. 


Australia (wheat) (nom.) 35/0 35/0 
B. Aires (grain) 19/6 19/0 
San Lorenzo ” _ 21/0 21/0 
N. America - 2/3 2/3 
Bombay (general) 24/6 24/0 
Alexandria  (cotton-seed) 11/0 11/0 


Feb: 22, ’23. Feb. 15, '23. Feb. 23, ’22. 


Gold, per fine 0Z  «.....+4 87s 6d. 88s. Od. 93s. 9d. 
Gilver, POT OZ. 31d. 33d. 
Iron, Sc’h pig No. 1 ton £5.10 nom. £5.10 nom. #4.16.0 
Steel rails, heavy be £9.10.0 £9.0.0 £9.5.0 
Copper, Standard ” £69.18.9  £66.13.9 £57.10.0 
Tin, Straits 4#197.17.6 £187.11.3 £:142.0.0 
Lead, soft foreign £29.5.0 £:28.5.0 £20.2.6 
Spelter £35.18.9 £35.2.6 £%.7.6 
Coal, best Admiralty ,, 29s. 9d 29s. 3d. 26s. 3d 
CHEMICALS AND OILS 
Nitrate of Soda per ton £13.5.0 413.5.0 £16.0.0 
Indigo, Bengal per Ib. 9s. 6d. 9s. 6d. 11s. Od. 
Linseed Oil, spot per ton £41.10.0 £41.10.0 £39.10.0 
Linseed, La Plata ton £18.5.0 417.17.6 £#£:20.15.0 
Palm Oil, Bengal spot ton £35.15.0 £36.0.0 £31.10.0 
Petroleum, w. white gal. 1s. 2d. 1s. 2d. 1s. 5d. 
FOOD 
Flour, Country, straights 
ex mill 280 Ib. 31s. 6d 32s. 3d 43s. 6d 
» London straights ... 
ex mill 280 Ib. 41s. 0d 40s. Od 53s. Od 
Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. 
per cwt. 9s 5d. 9s. 6d. lls. 2d 
Wheat, No. 2 Red Winter 
per bush. nominal 14lcents. 152 cents 
Tea, Indian Common Ib. 1s. 43d. 1s. 5d. 1s. 0d. 
TEXTILES, ETC. 
Cotton, fully middling, 

American per Ib. 16.26d. 15.94d. 10.58d. 
Cotton, Egyptian, F.G.F. 

Sakel pe: Ib. 17.50d. 17.50d. 18.00d. 
Hemp, N.Z. spot per ton £33.0.0 £33.0.0 £37.0.0 
Jute, first marks £:32.5.0 £32.0.0 £24.5.0 
Wool, Aust., Medium 

Greasy Merino Ib. 19d. 19d. 18d. 
La. Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 14d. 14d. 123d. 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. 10d. 93d. 7d. 
Tops, 64’s Ib. 62d. 63d 51d. 
Rubber, Std. Crepe Ib. 1s. 53d. 1s. 53d 83d. 
Leather,sole bends, 14-16lb. 

per Ib. 2s. 5d. 2s. 5d. 2s. 5d. 
OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands) 
an., Jan., 
1933 1922. 1923 1922. 
& £ & 
99,700 76,500 99,700 76,500 
66,939 63,147 66,939 63,147 
Re-exports 9,798 8,459 9,798 8,459 
Balance of Imports .... 22,963 4,894 22,963 4,894 
Expt. cotton gds. total 16,579 16,813 16,579 16,813 
Do. piece gds. sq. yds. 399,988 339,117 399,988 339,117 
Export woollen goods .. 6,215 5,011 6,215 5,011 
Export coal value .... 6,296 4,784 6,296 4,784 
Do. quantity tons .... 5,612 4,021 5,612 4,021 
Export iron, steel 5,950 5,860 5,950 5,860 
Export machinery .... 5,229 5,800 5,229 
Tonnage entered... 3,900 2,906 3,900 2,906 

— 5,281 3,921 5,281 3,921 
INDEX NUMBERS 
United Kingdom— Jan., Dec., Nov., Jan., July, 
Wholesale (Economist) 1923. 1922. 1922. 1922. 1914. 
Cereals and Meat .... 860 861 864 9073 579 
Other Food Products 7114 706 703 6544 352 
1,2053 1,184} 1,200} 1,066} 6163 
739 805 704} 730 4644 
Miscellaneous .......... 808 807} 811 9254 553 

4,324 4,264 4,283 4,284 2,565 
Retail (Ministry of Jan., Dec., Nov., Jan., July, 

Labour)— 1922. 1922. 1922. 1923. 1914. 
Food, Rent, Clothing, 

188 178 180 177 100 
Germany—Wholesale Feb. 1, Jan1. Dec. 1,Nov. 1,Feb. 1, Middle 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 1923. 1923. 1922. 1922. 1922. 1914. 
All Commodities ....... 71,588 20,541 16,741 9,449 4,599 8.9 


United States—Wholesale Feb. 1, Jan. 1,Dec.1, Feb. 1, Aug. 1, 


(Bradstreet’s) ....... 1923. 1923. 1922. 1922. 1914. 
$ $ $ $ 
All Commodities ....... 13.7011 13.7835 11,4190 8.7087 
FREIGHTS Feb. 22, Feb. 15, Feb. 23, 
From Cardiff to 1923. 1923. 1922. 
West Italy (coal) 10/9 11/0 13/3 
Marseilles - 11/0 10/6 12/9 
Port Said 


TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in millions) 
1922. 


+ or — 
Country. Months. Imports. Exports. Exports 
Denmark ‘Kr. 11 1,503 1,250 — 253 
Finland Mk, 10 3,138 3,798 + 660 
France Fr. ad 2,144 1,696 — 448 
Germanyt Mk, 9 4,543 2,925 — 1,618 
Greece Dr. 10 1,790 1,204 — 786 
Holland FI. 1l 1,864 1,121 — 743 
Sweden Kr. 12 1,164 1,152 _ 12 
Switzerland Fr. 9 1,356 1318 — 38 
Australia £ 10 96 96 
B. S. Africa 4 10 41 2 — 20 
Brazil Mrs. 8 962 1,343 + 381 
Canada $ 12 762 884 + 122 
Egypt LE 9 31 28 + 3 
Japan Yen. 12 1,859 1,595 — 264 
New Zealand 4 8 21 31 + 4 
United States$ 12 3,832 _ = 

#1923. 


+ The method of calculation now adopted by the German Statis- 
tical Office is to express the trade figures in Gold Marks based on 
the world market prices and the Dollar rate of exchange. 


SECURITY PRICES 


BRIT. AND FOREIGN GOVT. 
Feb. 22, '23. Feb. 15, '23. Feb. 23, ’22. 


57} 563 56} 
War Loan 34%... 954 953 923 
Do. 44% 963 967; 92 
Do. 101 1003 963 
Do. 4%... 1023 1013 100} 
Funding 4%... 885 883 82 
Victory 4% 898 90 85 
Local Loans 3% 66 65§ 62} 
Conversion 3} 77 76} 73 
Bank of England 242 242 206 
India 3% 664 653 62} 
Argentine (86) 99 993 98 
Belgian 64 64} 65} 
Brazil (1914) 5% ... 74 733 70 
Chilian (1886) 43% ... 86 86 76 
Chinese 5% '96 94 94 90} 
French 4% 204 19} 36 
German 3% C... 1 23 
Italian pee 20 20 
Japanese 44% (1st) 994 99 x D 102 
Russian 7 7h 144 
RAILWAYS 
Great Western _............ 1163 1132 89} 
Ldn. Mid & Scottish ... 110} 107} -- 
Ldn. & N.E. Dfd. Ord.... 35} 34 
614 613 35} 
Metropolitan Dist. ......... 523 483 26 
Southern Ord. ‘fA”’ ...... 33} 324 
Underground ...... 8/3 7/3 6/3 
803 79 48} 
B.A. Gt. Southern _...... 898 89} 67} 
Do. 863 86} 42} 
Canadian Pacific ......... 159 159 150 
Central Argentine ......... 77% 77 58} 
Grand Trunk 4% Gtd. 783 78 - 
36} 35 26 
134} 127 117} 
United of Havana .......... 76 763 55 
INDUSTRIALS, ETC. 
Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref. ... 25/3 25/3 24/103 
18/3 18/6 13/7} 
36/3 36/6 27/6xpD 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco ...... 86/6 85/6 66/6 
Brit. Oil and Cake ...... 27/6 27/6 24/9 
Brunner Mond 38/6 37/9 25/0 
Burmah Oil ....... 5} 53 542 
65/6 64/6 61/9 
Courtaulds 64/0 60/6 37/10} 
22/103 23/6 19/6 
Dennis Brothers ............ 26/0 26/0 23/6 
Dorman Long 17/3 17/6 15/0 
Dunlop 9/6 9/0 6/9 
ee 48/0 45/9 35/9 
General Electric ............ 19/3 19/6 20/0 
7 


2 23/32 28 36/3 
Mexican 2 13/32 23 42 
Modderfontein ............ 4 1/32 4 34 
317 322 330 
96 96 87 


43 
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Company Meeting 
THE UNDERGROUND GROUP 
LORD ASHFIELD’S ADDRESS 


Tue Combined Ordinary and Special General Meetings of the 
Proprietors of the Underground were held at the Caxton Hall 
on Thursday last. 

The Right Honourable Lord Ashfield, P.C. (the Chairman) pre- 
siding, said: 

My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 

This is the first occasion upon which the proprietors of the five 
Companies associated together in the Common Fund established 
under the London Electric Railway Companies’ Facilities Act, 
1915, have met together for their Annual General Meetings. All 
through last year the depression in trade and industry continued. 
There has been a slight but continuous improvement in trade 
conditions, and there are indications that a revival is coming, 
though only very slowly. This depression readily accounts for 
the falling off in the passengers carried by the railways from 339 
millions a year ago to 325 millions in this last year, or by about 
4 per cent. Yet against this must be set the increase of 85 mil- 
lions in the omnibus passengers. This increase is attributable to 
the increased number of omnibuses in service this year over 
last and to the larger modern omnibuses which were placed on 
the streets in growing numbers throughout the year. 

The gross receipts from passengers carried by the five Com- 
panies are £,12,028,000, compared with £12,287,000 a year ago. 
Other traffic receipts amounted to £250,000, as compared with 
£211,000, so that the final gross result of traffic operation 
was only £220,000 worse than a year ago. 

Fortunately, expenses continued to decline throughout 1922. 
The total expenditure was £9,943,000 in 1922, against 
410,426,000 in 1921. As a matter of fact, the decrease upon 
the railways amounted to £507,000, but there was a slight in- 
crease of £24,000 upon the omnibuses. The decrease in ex- 
penses occurred in spite of the fact that greater service . was 
rendered to the public. 

The average fare paid per passenger last year was about 2}d., 
and is to be combared with the pre-war average fare of about 
lid. The actual increase is about 70 per cent. A scheme of 
reduced fares was brought into operation upon January 1st of 
this year. 

| now want to turn to two questions of policy which have a 
specific bearing upon the future position of your undertakings. 

We have come to the conclusion that a forward policy is once 
more the right policy for the Underground Railways. We have 
been led to this conclusion by the success which now attends 
the existing railways, supported as they are by the operation of 
the Common Fund. We were confirmed in this conclusion by the 
provisions of the Trade Facilities Act, 1921. 

It is expected that through trains will be running from Moor- 
gate to Hendon by October of this year, and that the portion 
between Hendon and Edgware will be completed by the close of 
the year, and the whole programme by the latter part of the 
following year. 

We have prepared another programme, which is a needful 
supplement to the first programme, and is embodied in three Bills 
now before Parliament. It represents a further expenditure of 
over £,8,000,000. 

The other question of policy upon which I must speak to you 
relates to the omnibuses and involves the whole problem of 
London transport. You may have noticed that after an absence 
of many years certain odd omnibuses have appeared upon the 
streets in coats of divers colours. They have entered into com- 
petition with the fleet of omnibuses which we have at some 
pains and no little cost consolidated together out of a crowd of 
competitors which jostled one another up to 1911. I should 
have thought that the experience of those years would have con- 
vinced London that competition by omnibuses upon the streets 
was a bad thing, but apparently memory is very short lived. At 
the moment it is not a serious competition, but it is a disturbing 
one. It offers no advantages, but it causes grave disadvantages. 
lt is impossible for the Londonn General Omnibus Company and 
its associates not to take all reasonable measures of self-protection. 
What is needed is some responsible and judicial authority, able 
to say what is required stage by stage for the development of 
London’s traffic facilities, and able to secure these requirements, 
if not from those already engaged in the business, then from 
those who are willing to enter in, as they are needed. 

Every metropolitan city has been compelled to this solution. 
It is the case in New York, in Paris and in Berlin. Since the 
war circumstances have hastened all these cities to consolidate 
their traffic undertakings, and to ensure that their future growth 
and development come by design and not by accident. 

Competition is a dangerous weapon. It may seem to offer 
immediate gains, but they are at the expense of future losses. 
This is the universal experience. Competition causes congestion 
on the more remunerative routes, destroys reliable services on 
the less remunerative routes, and curtails the unremunerative 
routes. Competition weakens the undertakings so that the fresh 
capital required for progress cannot be obtained on reasonable 
terms, and therefore becomes a greater burden upon the passen- 
gers who ultimately have to meet the interest charges in the 
fares paid. 

We are willing and have always been willing that some reason- 
able measure of control should be enforced. We do not seek 
inordinate profits. We seek no more than a reasonable return 


upon the capital invested. We do not permit extravagant man- 


agement. We are concerned to give the most economical service 
that can be made fully effective. We are not afraid to offer ser- 
vices ahead of the public requirements, because we are confident 
in our expectation of the traffic multiplying. In all these matters 
we are prepared to account for our conduct and policy. In 
return, we should be left undisturbed, not altogether because it js 
of advantage to us, but because it is of advantage to the public, 
We are willing that it should not mean any special advantage to 
us at all. When we fail let others take our place. While we are 
efficient and progressive, do not for the sake of this specious 
notion of competition, let others come in to weaken and prejudice 
the orderly progress of London’s Transport. Fortunately we are 
in a strong position to meet any competition. But it is regret- 
table if, instead of being able to give our whole attention, to 
devote our whole resources to meeting the public requirements, we 
have to waste a part of them because of these needless competitive 
services. 

I now propose to deal with the affairs of each Company in turn. 

First, so far as the Metropolitan District Railway Company is 
concerned. After meeting all expenditure and charges there 
remains a sum of £174,125. If a dividend at the rate of 3 per 
cent. for the year is paid upon the ordinary stock, it requires a 
sum of £97,050 and leaves £77,075 to be carried forward to the 
next year or £16,525 more than the amount brought into the 
accounts. 

Then so far as the London Electric Railway Company is con- 
cerned. After meeting all expenditure and making due provisions, 
there remains a sum of £446,960. If a dividend at the rate of 
4 per cent. for the year is paid upon the ordinary shares, it 
requires a sum of £373,118, and leaves £73,842 to be carried for- 
ward to next year’s accounts, or £34,098 more than the amount 
brought in. 

Then so far as the City and South London Railway is con- 
cerned. After meeting all expenditure and charges there remains 
available for distribution a sum of £87,064. This sum is wholly 
contributed by the common fund and illustrates the strength of 
the position created by the common fund. If 4 per cent. is paid 
on the consolidated ordinary stock for the whole year it requires 
a sum of £59,200 and leaves £27,864 to be carried forward, or 
approximately the same amount as that brought in to the 
accounts, namely, £25,276. 

Then so far as the Central London Railway Company is con- 
cerned. After providing for all expenditure on revenue account 
incurred during the year or for which the Company is committed, 
after payment in full of all charges, and after setting aside 
£69,000 to reserve for contingencies and renewals, there remains 
a sum of £194,411. If 4 per cent. for the year is paid upon all 
classes of ordinary stock, it requires a sum of £120,000 and 
leaves £74,411 to be carried forward to next year’s accounts. 

The usual resolutions were then put and carried. 

The Chairman then said: Ladies and Gentlemen, we now 
resolve ourselves into Special Meetings to consider the Bills we 
have deposited in Parliament for the present Session. 

WHARNCLIFFE MEETING. 

These are Special General Meetings of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, London Electric, City and South London, and Central Lon- 
don Railway Companies, called for submitting for your approval 
Bills which have been deposited in Parliament by the London 
Electric and the City and South London Railway Companies. 

The Bill which is being promoted by the City and South London 
Railway Company authorizes the main work with which this 
group of Companies is concerned in the present session of Parlia- 
ment. At the present time some £3,500,000 are being spent upon 
the widening and modernization of the City and South London 
Railway. Provision has already been made to secure the addi- 
tional traffic on the North by the connecting railways between 
Euston and Camden Town, now under construction, which will 
give direct access to the northern extensions of the Hampstead 
section of the London Electric Railway; but on the South the 
railway ends abruptly at Clapham Common, within 4 miles of 
Charing Cross in the midst of a fully developed area and a long 
way short of London’s built up limit in this direction. To secure 
an expanding traffic on the South therefor it is proposed by the 
present Bill to extend the railway in a south-westerly direction 
from Clapham Common via Balham, Tooting, and Merton to 
Morden, to form a junction with the authorized Wimbledon and 
Sutton Railway. 

The total estimated is over £3,500,000 and power is 
sought by the Bill to raise further capital to the extent of 
£4,550,000 to carry out the works included in the City and South 
London Railway Company’s Bill and to enable this Company to 
subscribe, if need be, to the capital of the Wimbledon and Sutton 
Railway. 

The London Electric Railway Bill seeks powers to project the 
Hampstead Line from its present terminus at Charing Cross to 
Kennington via Waterloo, and to form junctions with the City 
and South London Railway at Kennington. 

The vast increases of traffic which will be brought into the 
centre of London when the proposed extensions are complete will 
necessitate enlargements at the important central stations. 

The capital cost of these works is estimated at £2,250,000 and 
power is sought to raise £2,500,000 by additional capital issues. 

The Wimbledon and Sutton Railway Bill involves no new 
works. It merely seeks to extend the time for the compulsory 
purchase of lands and completion of the authorized works and to 
raise additional capital. 

Resolutions approving the Bills were then put and carried, and 
the proceedings closed. 
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The following Cartoon ‘end Statement are reproduced by the kind permission of the proprictors of ° PUNCH.” 


PUNOH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI.—Jaxuaar 31, 1923. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF GREECE. 
WHO WILL HELP ME TO SAVE THESE?” 

to draw attemition to the statemant of facts furnished by 
out on the opposite page. where pe Soncvg are given to which help may be sent.) 


has @0 often, tested to 
whose suflerings 


It is imperative that the English public, never slow to 
help where the need is understood, should have a fuller 
knowledge’ of the unspeakable sufferings of the Greek 
refugees, numbering at least a million, mainly women and 
children, who have been driven out from Smyrna, or have 
fled from Constantinople and Eastern Thrace, and are now 
on the mainland of the islands of Greece, homeless and 
destitute and dying. Many thousands have already died; 
and for the living, to the pains of hunger and exposure— 
most of them have only the summer clothing in which they 
escaped—are now added the horrors of epidemic disease. 
In consequence of this outbreak, and because any additional 
demand for food and shelter is beyond its power to satisfy, 
the Greek Government has forbidden the landing of further 
refugees unless some foreign organisation will agree to 
assume the responsibility of caring for them. 

The Imperial War Relief Fund, in conjunction with the 
Save the Children Fund and the Friends’ Relief Committee, 
is making ‘“‘ an All-British Appeal for the Near East.’’ 
These associations are at present feeding twenty thousand 
children and fifteen thousand adults in Athens, the Pirzus, 
Salonika and elsewhere under a staff of Englishmen. But 
they are in desperate need of more money for dealing with 
these appalling conditions. @ 


CASH DONATIONS should be sent to 


An Urgent Appeal 


It ought to be impossible that any blame which may be 
laid upon the fatal ambitions of a former Greek Govern- 
ment should be allowed to weaken the force of this appeal. 
Indeed, if it is true that our late Ministry encouraged these 
ambitions, then, however little approval of such a policy 
may have been shown by the public, this constitutes a 
moral claim upon us for the relief of these innocent victims. 
For the rest, it is a pure matter of humanity, into which no 
question of politics or the ascription of blame should be 
suffered to enter. To quote the words of Lord Robert 
Cecil, President of the Executive Council of the Imperial 
War Relief Fund, “ It is the stark appeal, from a depth 
of hopelessness and suffering well-nigh impossible to 
envisage, of one fellow-being to another.” 


Our susceptibilities, as the appeal points out, may have 
been blunted by the mass-figures of the Great War, and 
we need to use a little imagination if we would picture 
individual distress; the misery of little children searching 
for the mothers they have lost; the desolation of mothers 
who have 'to watch their little children die. 


The tragedy grows swiftly, and our help, if it is not also 
swift, will for many thousands come too late. . . CH. 


The Hon. Treasurer, IMPERIAL WAR RELIEF FUND, 110 General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 2 


which is co-operating with the Save the Children Fund and the 
Friends’ Relief Committee in the All-British Appeal. 


The cartoon and appeal have now been issued as a leaflet, copies of which will be sent on receipt of a 
postcard to the above address. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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High-Class Cinemas. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


SUNDAY (FEB. 25th), 6 to 10.30. STAR FEATURE and 8th Episode of 
Thrilling Serial “PERILS OF THE YUKON,” etc. 


NEXT MON., TUES., WED., 1.45 to 10.30. 


GET-RICH-QUICK WALLINGFORD” 
Adapted from the Stage Success by George M. Cohan. 


BUSTER KEATON in “ THE BOAT” 
“ BUBBLES” (an “ Out-of-the-Inkwell ’’ Comedy). 


“ HOOK, LINE AND SINKER” (a Sports Film). 
“PETER THE RAVEN” (fascinating Nature study), etc. 


NEXT THURS., FRI. and SAT.—1.46 to 10.30. 


Great Super Film: ‘* CARNIVAL ’’ 
Featuring MATHESON LANG and HILDA BAYLEY. 


TOM REYNOLDS in “ A BACHELOR’S BABY,” etc. 
(Managing Director: Sim Oswatp STOLL.) 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS.—Who’s Who, 1922; new copies, 22s. post free; 
Pater’s Marius, 2 vols, 1ls.; Miscellaneous Studies, 6s.; CEuvres 
de Moliére, 1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set, £2 5s.; Morley’s 
Library English Literature, 5 vols., 21s.; Sykes’ History Persia 
2 vols., 1921, £2 10s.; ‘hackeray’s Works, fine set, 26 vols., 
‘* London ”’ Edit., £4 4s.; Gautier’s Works, Edit de Luxe, 
12 vols., £5 10s.; Meredith’s Works, fine set, 17 vols., £5; 
Surtees’ Sporting Novels, ‘ Handley Cross,’ etc., fine set, 6 
vols., £5 10s.; Punch, fine set, 156 vols., £24; The Tatler 
illus. Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; Heptameron, well illus., 
edited by Saintsbury, 5 vols., 43 10s.; Rabelais, illus., 2 vols., 
36s.; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. ; 
Chaffer’s Pottery and Porcelain, last edition, £2 10s. ; Slater's 
Engravings and their Value, last edition, 42s.; Ruvigny’s 
Titled Nobility of Europe, new copies, 1914, 42s., for 6s. ; Lewis 
the Monk: a romance, 3 vols. (scarce), 2ls.; Rupert Brooke, 
Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, 1919, 42; Baxter Prints : ‘The 
Pictures of George Baxter, with 140 plates, just issued, £3 5s. ; 
Ruskin’s Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25; Carmen, 
illus., by René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. Send also for 
Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books 
you will exchange for others. Epwarp Bakgr’s Great Book- 
sHop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


| Py and BRITISH INDIA 
Passenger and Freight Ser 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF. 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14,, Cockspar Street, 


London, 8.W.1; Freight or General Business: 122, enhall 8+., £.0, & 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES CO., 122. Leadenhall Street, London, 6, 


Co.’s 


VIS UNITA FORTIOR. 


By means of a policy of insurance 
the otherwise irretrievable loss of 
the individual is spread over a 
large section of the community 
and no one suffers severely. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1, 
transacts insurance business of every kind. 


se 


ON TOP 
IN ALL 
ROAD 
TESTS 


PRATTS 


® PERFECTION SPIRIT 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., LONDON, S.W.1. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. Ils. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 
tions undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


active PARTY WORKER in each Constituency to obtain sub- 
scriptions, Write Box 500, c/o Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


| ective PART: Conservative Journal requires services of an 


DVERTISEMENT CANVASSERS calling upon firms en- 

gaged in catering for domestic engineering are requested to 

write for details of commission appointment to Box 501, c/o 
SaturDay Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


craft for the 1923 season should order the March Number of 


Vaow ee who are now considering the fitting-out of their 
Yachting Monthly, price 2s. 


YPEWRITING, Duplicating, Testimonials, Authors’ MSS., 
etc., promptly and neatly executed. Terms moderate. 
ANDREW, 54 Brampton Road, St. Albans. 


Art Gallery. 


EGAS AS SCULPTOR. 
Exhibition of 72 Sculptures by DEGAS. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6. 


@, The Index to Volume 134 of the SATURDAY 
REVIEW is now on sale, price 6d. Sub- 
scribers to that volume may obtain it free on 
application to the Publishers, 9 King St., W.C.2. 


SN \ § 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


WAY 


The Reliable Family Medicine 
with over 70 years’ Reputation 


Always ask for a 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Acts like a Charm in 


DIARRHGA, COLIC, and 
other Bowel Complaints. 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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AUSTRALIAN 
| MUTUAL BANK 
SOCIETY LIMITED. 


i Head Office: 54 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 
The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 


ASSETS £50,000, 000 ANNUAL INCOME £7,500,000 AUTHORISED CAPITAL -  £20,000,000 
MODERATE PREMIUMS is ISSUED & PAID UP CAPITAL - 15,592,372 
L 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES RESERVE FUND oe 8,250,000 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR DEPOSITS (31st Dec., 1922) 303,185,555 
Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase : 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. Chairman. 
Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. SDNUND HENRY PARRER, 
London Office General Managers: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 


WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE. 
SIR WILLIAM CARRUTHERS. 
ROBERT WILLIAM STREET. 
JOHN CAULCUTT. 


ISON Every description of British & Foreign Banking 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE very of 


34 and 35 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


SALES BY AUCTION NEXT WEEK, 
each Sale commencing at One o'clock precisely :— The Bank has over 1,650 Branches in England and Wales. 


PORTION of the FAMOUS 
COLLE oO! ngravings, Drawings, Broadsides, etc., illustrati the 

HISTORY OF LONDON from the Earliest to the Present Times, formed by Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 
the late JOHN EDMUND GARDNER, Esgq., the property of the late Major 
Sir EDWAR.) COATES, Bt., M.P. (Sold -by Order of his Executors.) 


W. C. FisHer. Manager for the United Kingdom. 


Februar ry 27th-28th.—ARMOUR AND WEAPONS, the nO cs the late Affiliated Banks: 
Captain HERBERT GRAYSTONE, of The Moor 
March 1st.—A Portion of the very CHOICE COLLECTION OF OF “ANTIQUE BARCLAYS BANK (OVERSEAS) LIMITED. 
PISTOLS and other FIREARMS, POWDER FLASKS, etc., including many Head Office: Paris. 
specimens of unique interest, beauty and importance, the property of cs 
}. of ker, EARLY 1 POTTERY AND THE BRITISH LINEN BANK. Head Office : Edinburgh. 
STONEWARE; SHIP, MODELS; PEWTER, the “- ® THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED. 
STERN; FURNITURE, and a Pair of XVIIth Century jemich TAPESTRIES, Head Office: Manchester. 
the property of H.H. PRINCE BIBESCO. 
te THE ANGLO EGYPTIAN BANK LIMITED. 
: Head Office: 37-39 King William Street, London, E.C.4. 
THRIFT MADE EASY 
BY THE 
IMPLIFIED SYSTEM 
Svs SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 
OF THE 
SUN LIFE ||| 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
‘ 9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
n 
, Particulars sent post free on application. LONDON, W.C.2. 


Please send me a copy of The “SATURDAY 
REVIEW” post free each week for one year, 


| for which I enclose Cheque for £1 10s. 

r 

UT , Date 

- Be Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupen “OW 
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The Rational 


Nightcap for 


Refreshing 
Sleep 


Better than stimulants which excite the 
brain and nervous system, 


is a complete light supper comforting, 
nourishing and satisfying, yet most 
easily digested ; suitable alike for the 
healthy, the sick and the convalescent. 
It induces sound, healthy and refresh- 


ing 


37 


Easy to make. 


sleep. 
Pleasant to take. ‘| 


Your Chemist stocks it 
in tins at 2/1 and 4/- 


Write for a free sample 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 


Lombard Street, LONDON, E.C. 


q 


FROM THE PUBLISHER 


The SATURDAY REVIEW does not attempt to 
print news. It criticizes and comments. For that 
reason it is all the more valuable. 


The daily Press presents news and views which, 
whilst generally well informed, can have a value that 
is passing only, for conclusions upon daily events are 
subject to the daily turns and changes in affairs. 


To be well informed in these crowded times, one must 
read news daily, but temper conclusions by as wide 
reading of the critical reviews as possible, leavened 
always by acquaintance with the literature of the 
subject. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is this intermediary 
between the daily Press and standard literature. Its 
contributors are not only brilliant essayists, but have 
been selected from among our greatest writers for 
their specialized knowledge, their capacity to survey 
current affairs in the light of scholarship and personal 
experience, and their clarity of comment and con- 
structive criticism. 


The annual subscription to the SATURDAY 
REVIEW is 30s. A free specimen copy will be sent 
to any address on receipt of a post-card by The Pub- 
lisher, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


T atime when every shilling 

counts, when the purchaser 

of office equipment has to 
compare typewriter work on an 
£ s. d. basis, the Royal must be 
the inevitable selection. 


Because of its greater dura- 
bility, adaptability, speed and 
ease of operation, there can be 
no argument as to Royal 
superiority—a brief trial will be 
thoroughly convincing. 


Write for our representative to call and 
demonstrate the machine—without any 
obligation, 


ROYAL 
STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 


VISIBLE WRITING 
MACHINE Co., Ltd. 


75a Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4 


10 Brown St., Manchester 
19 Martineau St., Birmingham 


Branches and Agencies in all large cities from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats. 


Machines may be hired or purchased 
on easy payments. 
Enquiries to S—, Hire Dept. 


Printed for the Proprietors, Tus Saturpay Review, Ltp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard, 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
19-24, Floral ebruary 24, 1923. 


Paul, in the County of London, by Herszrt Reicu, Ltp., 


Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2; Saturday, F 
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